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OW can a woman make home happy when 

she has a drunken husband ?’’ That was 
the question, and fifty-three mothers were gathered to 
face it,—fifty-three, and nineteen held their babies 
in their arms. 

Meetings of mothers you have, no doubt, attended, 
—mothers’ classes, mothers’ clubs, mothers’ con- 
ferences, perhaps even councils and congresses of 
mothers. With the women who meet there you are 
familiar,—gracious, graceful women, wearing mother- 
hood proudly as a glory and a crown ; cultured women, 
entirely equal to the scientific discussion and skilful 
solution of profound problems: ‘‘The Relation be- 
tween Civics and Politics,’’ or ‘‘The Ethical Train- 
ing of Children.”’ 

But a mothers’ meeting at the mission is, perhaps, 
a new matter to you. Come, then, nd see. But let 
your vision be of the heart, for the physical sight will 
reveal to your sight only harshness and ugliness in 
these women,—harsh features, rough hands, inde- 
scribable clothing. . 

Listen now, and, if you listen with your soul and 
sympathy, the truth will come to you of what living is 
to these mission mothers. A ceaseless struggle it 
means, with poverty and temptation and sin, with 
violence and cruelty and despair. For the sake of 
keeping their souls alive, these mothers come to the 
mission. _ There they strengthen their clinging grasp 
upon faith in God and man, there they 
come to revive their fainting souls 
with a life-keeping breath of hope 
when hope is almost spefit. 

There are no graces of speech in 
the words of the mission mothers. 
They see their homes and children 
surrounded by a swelling current that 
threatens to sweep to swift destruc- 
tion. Their utterance has no more of 
grace than you would throw into your 
own frenzied cry for help and strength 
and safety, if your children were in 
danger. 

What can a woman do to make 
home happy when she has a drunken 
husband ? 

The meaning of this question the 
mission mothers solemnly understand. 
They live their lives in that one ward 
of their city, where the ‘: public good 
requires "’ 
six saloons. 


the establishing of ninety- 
At least, 


such is the 


_ they would do if the troubles should come. 


What the Temperance Problem Means in a City Ward where the ‘‘ Public 


Good Requires ’’ Ninety-Six Saloons 
By Liberty Hayward 


theory ; for be it known that, in regard to the number 
of saloons in any locality, the statutes of Illinois de- 
clare that ‘‘so many dram-shops as the public good 
requires’’ may be licensed, —not more. 

In this one crowded ward, where workingmen live 
close to factories and shops and railroads, the official 
guardians of the ‘‘ public good’’ have ordained ninety- 
six as the beneficent number. One church there is, 
one little church,—the mission. It is a mission always 
open. By day or by night the minister and the min- 
ister’ s avife are always to be found there, within reach 
of the people. In faith and hope and love they live 
Christ in the midst of misery and evil, and from their 
living the people learn all that is real to them of God. 

The minister's sweet wife faced the fifty-three, each 
wistful countenance of theirs stamped with the ques- 
tion. A wise woman was the minister's wife, yet 
some things there were beyond the reach of her wis- 
dom, and now sorrowfully, yet with sweet sisterly 
sympathy, she stood to speak her ignorance : 

‘*When you chose this question, ‘How can a 
woman make home happy when she has a drunken 
husband ?’ I knew that many of you had gone through 
sorrows and struggles that I know nothing about 
What J would do to help my home if it were made 
unhappy by a drunken husband, I do not know. 
People who have not had troubles do not know what 
I know 
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many of you have tried your best, and failed. You 
have hoped and prayed and persuaded. You have 
work2d and helped, and been patient ; you have been 
faithful, loving wives ; you have done all a woman 
could do ; you have been all a woman could be,— 
and the sorrow is still with you. To such of you I 
can only say that my heart aches with your heart- 
aches. I pray for you, that better days and happier 
homes may come to you, but I cannot tell you what 
to do. 

‘* Yet there are some young wives here whose hus- 
bands are sober and kind and industrious, and others 
still, perhaps, who are not doing the part that belongs 
to you to do in your homes. For the sake of the 
years of life that are befure you, I am going to ask you 
a few plain questions that your own consciences must 
answer. Are you women honestly and patiently and 
cheerfully—I mean in a real, happy, sunshiny way— 
doing all you can to keep your husband the good, 
kind man you want him to be? Are you keeping 
your little house neat and cheery,—a pleasant place 
for a man to rest in after his long days? Do you 
have meals on time,—good, comfortable meals of the 
things your husband likes? Are you careful and 
economical about spending your husband's earnings, 
or are you care'ess and wasteful? Are you sweet- 
tempered and contented, pleasant company for a 
man, or do you discourage him with complainings 
about things you want and haven't 
got? 

‘For if you women are failing in 
these things, you will have part of the 
blame to bear if home is not a happy 
place. Set yourselves right before you 
put blame upon your husbands. Then, 
when you have done your own part, 
ask God to keep your husband safe and 
strong when temptation comes, and to 
keep your home happy. God help 
you, every one !’’ 

It is not easy to put into words the 
things that lie nearest to the heart, 
and for a little the fifty-three sat silent 
after the minister's wife's practical 
sermon. Neat, shabby Mrs. Morron 
was the first to speak. She told an 
old, true story : 

‘*When Jim first took me to the 
little house his savings had bought, we 
vere so happy ! It seemed so sweet to 
be loved and taken care of,—I though, 
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I knew what heaven was like. I had been an orphan, 
and, before I was married, never knew what ‘home’ 
meant. Three rooms we had,—our pretty bedroom, 
with its white curtains, and the shams and spread I 
pieced myself. Our little kitchen had a shiny stove, 
and I got up good meals,—on time, too. There was 
always a bright fire and a clean floor, and it was as 
pleasant a room as any man could want to set down 
in of an evenin’. Jim wasn’t what you'd call a 
drinkin’ man then. He only took it special times, — 
*Lections, Fourth o’' July, and such times. But it 
growed on him. I did my honest best, askin’ God 
for help, but—all a woman can be and do ain't no 
match for the saloon when a man hankers for liquer. 
He didn't bring his wages home so reg’lar, some- 
times not at all. Meals weren't so good then,—how 
could they be? Nothin’ to get meals with! Our 
clothes gave out. Jim's doin’s was hard on the fur- 
niture. Rent wasn’t paid, and we was put out. 
Over and over we moved, always to a worse place. 
Babies come fast,—four in six years,—and I was so 
busy keepin’ em out of his way when he was ugly, I 
didn't have much time to think about Jim. Home 
wasn't a place any more a man ‘d care to come home 
to, nor to set down in. I had to take in washin's, and 
the rooms was thick with steam and suds. The tubs 
leaked, and the floor was all slop. It was smoky, 
too. The stove never drawed after the day Jim 
kicked it down, and I couldn't get another. Do you 
think I was contented and cheerful and happy? 
What woman could be? He'd want my money, and, 
when I wouldn't let him have it, he'd jaw back. 
There was worse than jawin’ too. I could stand a 
good deal myself, but it was more than I could stand 
to see the children hurt. When he got into trouble, 
and was sent up for ten years, I thought I was glad at 
first. When he was ‘round, the children always had 
to hide, or stay outdoors till he was asleep. 

‘If you could see my place now! It looks nice 
again. I've got three clean rooms, and washin’s 
bring enough to feed the children good meals. Often, 
when we set around the fire, they with their papers 
and me with my mendin’, they say how glad they 
are he’s away! They beg me never to let him come 
back when he's let out. But I can’t help hopin’ 
there's better days ahead for him and 
me and all of us together some time. 
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years more and I had no fears. Then he had the 
shakes, and run down till he was weak asa baby. Two 
medicines the doctor gave him, —a powder and a tonic. 
The tonic was put up in whisky, but that I didn't 
know then. Pretty soon I noticed that, while John 
often forgot his powder, he always remembered to take 
the tonic. He took it eftener, and bigger doses. He 
got the bottle refilled, and pretty soon filled again, — 
quicker yet. It was soon empty, and then, O Lord !”’ 
—Mary's girlish voice broke—‘‘ next thing he was at 
the saloon, and came home—he's been coming home 
that way often since,—and my heart's breakin’. Tell 
me, what can I do?’’ 

The eyes of the mission mothers looked on each 
other, not at Mary. Their deep experience left them 
no word of hope to utter. There was a silence that 
ached, till Mrs. Crouch stood to break it. Her voice 
was rigid. 

‘If any of you hear of anybody that wants washin’ 
done, let me know. I’ve lost two steady jobs this 
week—this way.’’ She gulped back obstinate lumps. 
‘‘It's a long time since Tom spent a cent on me or 
on one of the children. I don't ask him for any, 
even when I know he’s had a payin’ job. But I've 
stuck to it he shouldn’t get drunk on what / earned. 
Monday I was doin’ two washin’s, and had the fine 
things on to boil. Tom set smokin’ and mad. He'd 
been countin’ on a job, he told me, and some other 
fellow'd got it. ‘How much money did I have?’ 
he asked. ‘Fifteen cents,’ I told him. That was 
all there was for three meals all day for five of us. 
‘Hand it over,’ he says. ‘My head's splittin’, and 
I've got to have a drink.’ I told him he'd never get 
it, and then—maybe I did wrong—I jawed him; I 
said I hated him, willin’ to starve the children. «I'm 
a-goin’ to have that fifteen cents,’ he says, and he 
come up close where I stood holdin’ the baby on one 
arm, and stirrin’ the clothes with the other. I never 
answered him, and next thing, in a fit of spite, he up 
and turned his whole pipe full of tobacco—throwed it 
—tright in on them fine white things. The hot water 
splashed, and scalded the baby’s face bad, but he 
never cared for its screamin’. He held me by the 


throat and choked me till I told him where the money 
I did my best with the clothes, but the brown 


was, 





He'll be used to doin’ without whisky 
when his time's up, and God knows 
I'll do my best to help him. He's the 
children’s father yet, and my husband, 
and you that didn't know Jim don't 
knov. how good he was when he didn't 
have whisky in him."’ 

A thrill of sympathy quivered 





through the room. Every face there 
told a story. Yet the stories were not 
to be spoken. Faith had died out in 
the hearts of these women, hope had 
been done to a Cruel death, but love 
still lived, and kept them loyally silent 
concerning the sins of the husbands 
who were such ‘‘good men when they 
didn't have whisky in them."’ 

Pretty Mary McFarland had never 
been known to speak in meeting, and 


\ 





ill ! 
Itt 


\ 


acu Zs 


the room rustled as she rose. 

‘«] want you all to pray that God’ ll 
help my John and me. John drank 
when he was a boy, but, when he 
wanted to marry me, that couldn't be, 
I said, unless he would give up the 
drinking. I'd seen all that my mother 
went through with with my father. So 
John promised, and he kept his prom- 
ise. When at last we was married, 
he hadn't touched a drop for two 
whole years. After that it was two 
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stains wouldn't come out, and I lost both places to 
wash. ‘What can I do to make home happy for my 
three children with such a man ?”’ 

Joe Edmunds’s wife got up. ‘‘ You all know! had 
Joe put in the workhouse last week. Some of you 
blame me. You've stood more’n I have, you think. 
But I had to do it—on account 0’ Libbie. Some 
way, Joe’s always had an awful spite against Libbie. 
From the time she was a little thing, I always had to 
keep her out o’ his way. And Libbie never would 
take nothin’ from her father ; she hated him. She 
come from Sunday-school one time, and asked me 
where God lived. ‘In heaven,’ I told her. ‘Then 
I don’t want to go there,’ she says, ‘’cause father’ ll 
be there.’ She'd learned ‘Our Father which art in 
heaven,’ and she thought it meant her father. What 
he did to Libbie I can’t tell you. Some things I can 
stand, some things I can’t. I’ve carried black eyes 
for him many a time, and for six weeks, one spell, I 
couldn't wash ; he’d put my shoulder out o’ place. 
When he hurt Libbie, ‘You'll go to the workhouse, 
Joe, for this,’ I told him. He laughed in my face, 
and dared me to do it. It broke my heart, but I sent 
for the officers. When they took him off, he swore 
he'd kill me when he got out. But he was drunk 
then. He'll be sober after six months, and I ain't 
afraid of him when he’s sober. Maybe it wasn’t right 
for me to send my husband there ; he'd never have 
done it if he'd been himself."’ 

A stranger was at the mission that day,—a shabby, 
thin woman with a tearing cough. During a lull, her 
weak voice quavered through the room : 

‘‘I’ve never been here before. I haven't been 
long in the neighborhood, but my trouble’s the same 
as yours, and when I heard about this meeting I 
wanted to come. He has education, my husband, 
and had fine positions. But always he lost them, 
and things have grown worse and worse. I went 
once round to all the places where he got his drinks, 
and told them he was a drinker, and the law forbid 
their selling him any more. What did they do? 
They laughed. They told me they'd keep on selling 
to him just as long as he brought money to pay for 
his drinks. One man pointed to a paper in a frame 
on the wall. ‘Do you know what that is?’ he said. 
‘That's my license. This city takes 
five hundred dollars of my good money 
for that license every year, and I get a 
right to sell whisky, and I'd like to 
see you or any other woman stop me. 
Get out o’ here.’ I went to a lawyer 
or two, but I had nc money, and they 
wouldn't do anything. 

‘« And it’s goin’ on,’’ the thin voice 
pierced wailingly through the room. 
‘As long as there’s saloons licensed, 
men’ll drink, and women will see 
their homes ruined. For as long as 








a ___.. 
By JAMES ARNOLD BLAISDELL 
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me home. 


As seamen, chafing long by foreign strands, 
Lift anchor gladly when their alien stay 
Is done, manning their boats to meet the spray 
With lightened hearts and happy talks of lands 
Beloved, while harbor folk lend helpful hands, 
Smiling to see the giadness of the day, 
And, parting, speed the pilgrims on their way, 
Waving farewell along the seashore sands, 


So, pray you, let me go when exile times 
In this far land are done. Bespeak me well 
And cheerfully. For down the lapse of foam 
I hear familiar calls, the distant chimes 
Of native speech and song, and through the 


And storm, dear friends, the Great Love calls 


men drink, the devil’ ll be let loose in 
"em, and women and children'll live 
in hell. Frank was a fine man. I 
used to think the good was stronger 
than the bad in him, and I believed 
that things must get better. 
have hope. Hope’s gone. I never 
look for anything different, not till 
death takes him or me. If it wasn't 
for my children, I'd die to-day ; but 
you can’t die, you've got to live. You 
think you can’t stand things, but things 
come, you can’t get away from them, 
and you've got to stand them. My 
little children are three girls. When 
1 look at them, and think what a 
woman's got to go through with, I 





I used to 


pray God I may see them in their little 
graves before they shall live, and live 
through what I| have.’’ 
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Frightful coughing racked her, but she had not 
done. 

‘*Some of you have.seen the name ‘‘ Madame 
Vera’’ in the papers. Some of you very women 
have been to me with the quarters you earned wash- 
ing to tell your stories. and your sorrows, and to 
ask the way out of your troubles. Don’t come any 
I'm Madame Vera. And because I'm slip- 
ping into the grave with consumption, and can’t wash 
or scrub or sew, I cheat people, and pretend to know 
the future and to tell fortunes. It isn’t right, it isn’t 
honest, but it keeps starvation from the children, and 
1 know no other way.’’ 


more, 


It was time now for the tea and crackers, which 
always were passed to finish the mothers’ -meetings 
with a touch of hospitality. During this opportunity 
for confidences, one other heart imparted to me alone 
its heaviness. 


‘«I've got a divorce,"’ and tears salted her tea as 
she told it. .‘* All these years I’ve tried and I've 
hoped, and there’s been hard things to stand. Many 
a night I’ve stayed out-doors where Pullam had 
driven me, crazy drunk. But now I’ve got to think 
of the children. It come this way. You know 
there was Field Day awhile back, when all the 
school-children was to march in the park, and have 
drills and exercises. They needed white caps that 
cost thirteen cents. At first I thought Clara couldn't 
go, but she promised to stay up at night and iron, so 
I could do an extra washin’. She's ten, and she 
helps me lots. And I promised she should have 
twenty-three cents to pay for her cap and car-fare, 
and a nickel to spend. My, how happy that little 
thing was! I haven't dared bring any money home 
for a long time. Pullam would always take it from 
me. Sometimes he'd even go to houses where he 
thought the ladies owed me, and he'd get it and 
spend it. But Clara’s twenty-three cents I put in her 
little pocket, and then I told Pullam true that | didn’t 
have any money. Clara started early that morning, 
sweet and happy as achild could be. But she hadn't 
got outside the gate before I heard her scream. Yes, 
it was him. He had mistrusted and hid, and there 
he was tryin’ to rob his own child of her one day’s 
happiness. She held like death to that money, 
he had 
It made me wild. 
I fought him for it, but he was 
When I went back to Clara, she didn't 
know anything ; her head was hurt. After she come 
to, she cried, kind o’ quiet and pitiful, all day long. 
I asked for a divorce after that, and got it. Starvin' 
and freezin’ and poundin’ I had stood, but he should 
not abuse the children.’ 

ae 


screamin’, and before I could get there, 
struck her down and gone with it. 
I went after him. 
stronger. 


My heart had grown namb with aching,—an ache 
for which there was no relief. The ghastly question 
still loomed unsolved. The experience of the mis- 
sion mothers gave them no wisdom with which to 
answer it. The love and sympathy of the minister's 
wife were dumb before it. ‘‘ We will sing,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ Take it to the Lord in prayer.’’ And after- 
wards, for their comfort, she read the word of the 
Lord that endures: ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, I have 
heard thy prayer, I have seen thy tears ; behold, I 
will heal thee.’’ 

From out the mission doors went the mission moth- 
ers to their homes,—homes for whose happiness they 
worked and longed and prayed ; homes from which 
happiness is as remote as heaven ; homes in which 
the misery of mothers, the bruising and starving of 
babies, are the realities ; homes in which helpless 
wretchedness reigns, and will reign,—for how long? 

how long, O Lord ? 

The minister's wife says, ‘‘Just so long as we 
name together the public good and the licensed 
saloon.”’ 

Peoria, ILL. 
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The World’s Loss in Dr. Long’s Death 


By Edwin Munsell Bliss, D.D. 


HE news of the death of Professor 
Albert L. Long, D. D., of Robert Col- 
lege, Constantinople, brings a sense 
of personal loss to multitudes besides 
his students and immediate associ- 
ates. There is no more cosmopolitan 
city in the world than Constantino- 
ple, and few men have entered more fully into its 
varied life or multiform interests than did he. He 
was a scholar and a teacher, a man of affairs, well 
versed in diplomacy and society, but few will think 
of these qualities first. There will rather come up 
before them some instance of personal sympathy, 
some shrewd but kindly counsel, some _ practical 
helpfulness, and it will be the friend who fills the 
vision. 

Dr. Long’s early life in the East, commencing in 
1857, was in connection with the Bulgarian Mission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. It was in the 
years when that people were throwing off the yoke of 
the Greek hierarchy, and getting ready to throw off 
that of the Turkish Sultan. In all that course of 
training which developed the nation Dr. Long had a 
prominent share,—as preacher in Tirnova and after- 
wards at Constantinople ; as scholar, assisting in the 
preparation of the version of the Bible in the spoken 
language ; as editor of evangelical literature, and 
afterwards as professor in Robert College. This early 
experience naturally identified him with Bulgarians, 
and it was largely due to him that so many of their 
young men came to the college, and acquired, under 
his direction and that of the president, Dr. Washburn 
and their associates, those conceptions of national life 
which have been so potent among the people. That 
Bulgaria exists to-day is largely due to Robert Col- 
lege, as has been most loyally recognized, even by 
Prince Ferdinand, and for Bulgaria Dr. Long was a 
most important factor in the college. 

He was, however, too broad to limit his sympathies 
to any one race, and he was not less honored by many 
others. Greeks, Armenians, Turks, French, Ger- 
mans, all delighted to meet him, while in the English 
and American community he was one of its most 
revered members. When he removed from Bulgaria 
to Constantinople, he shared in the charge of the 
Union Evangelical Church in Pera, and upon him 
fell the larger part of the distinctively pastoral work. 
This brought him into the home life, and he won the 
confidence and esteem of all to a rather remarkable 
degree, in view of the very diverse elements that 
made up the circle. When invited to a chair in 
Robert Coliege, he and his family furnished a most 


valuable element to the company, in Rumeli Hissar, 


of choice families, such as are not often found asso+ 
ciated together. 

Of his general scholarship, readers of The Sunday 
School Times have had abundant testimony in the 
‘‘Oriental Lesson-Lights’’ on the Bible that have come 
from his pen for the past two years. He was an ac- 
complished linguist, perfectly at home in the babel 
of languages at Constantinople. In history and arche- 
ology he was well versed, and experts all over the world 
learned to rely upon his judgments and acute percep- 
tions in the peculiarly perplexing questions that arise 
in connection with Assyrian cylinder seals, Hittite 
inscriptions, and Greek or Roman sarcophagi. The 
Imperial Museum at Constantinople owed much to 
his counsel and assistance, and when he left the city 
the director promised him a full set of photographs of 
its collections. Travelers who went to him for informa- 
tion always found what they sought, but they always 
carried away, as the chief remembrance, a pleasant 
vision of the genial face and cordial welcome of a man 











whose one ambition seemed to be to do good as he 
had opportunity. 

It has been said of a well-known scholar in this 
country that ‘‘no man ever knewso many things that 
were of no mortal use to any living soul.’’ Of Dr. 
Long it might be said that ‘‘no man ever knew so 
many things of such practical value to every living 
soul,’’ and, so far as opportunity offered, every soul 
had the full benefit of the knowledge. He was an 
accomplished scientist as well as scholar, and he 
always turned his knowledge to some purpose. With- 
out an M.D., he was a wonderfully successful prac- 
titioner, and many a child—American, English, 
Armenian, Turkish—owes his life to this good man, 
who was always available at any hour of the day or 
night, while many a sufferer, from his own associates 
to the termagant wife of the imam of the village, never 
will forget the practical relief that always attended his 
cherry smile and encouraging words. 

His wide acquaintance with men, his thorough 
knowledge of the history and character of movements, 
political, social, and religious, in the East, made him 
an invaluable counselor, and his advice was sought 
by men of every stamp,—members of the Greek 
syllogos, Armenian ecclesiastics, Jewish rabbis, Tur- 
kish pashas, English lawyers, foreign ambassadors, — 
indeed, every element of the peculiarly heterogeneous 
mass that makes up Constantinople life. To all, of 
whatever race or creed, he turned a ready ear and 
gave a cordial welcome, hoping that to each there 
might come some influence for good. To those near- 
est to him these ministries came most often, and they 
will always remember him with affection as well as 
honor. If service is the highest glory, then a golden 
meed belongs to his memory ; for, if any man ever 
held all that he had, and all that he was, in memory 
of his Master, in service for his fellow-men, that man 
was Dr. Long. 

New York City. 





In the Interpreter’s House 
By the Rev. Herbert W. Horwill 


‘‘Seeing we are compassed about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses, .. . let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us.'’— Hebrews 12: 1. 

HE meaning of this passage has been confused by 
the newspaper slang which says that a distin- 
guished company ‘‘witnessed’’ a certain perfor- 
mance, when all that is meant is that they saw it. A 
witness, however, is not a person who sees, but a 
person who gives evidence of what he has seen. 
Thus the ‘‘cloud of witnesses’’ does not mean a crowd 
of onlookers. In that case, a different word would 
have been used in the original Greek. ‘* Witness’’ 
is the correct translation in its strict sense. Abra* 
ham, Moses, and the others, whose deeds are re- 
corded in the previous chapter, are not set forth as 
critics who are keeping an eye on us, and making us 
more timid than we were before, but as encouraging 
us by the witness or evidence their lives give of the 
power of faith to sustain the believer. Put them into 
the witess-box, and they have a story to tell which 
shoulc put heart into the feeblest. 
New York Ciry. 
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RALLY DAY IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 





Methods which Have Been Successfully Used to the Lasting Good of the Sunday-School 


NE of the first indications that the inaction of 
summer is past, and that solid work must be 
begun, is the reopening of the day schools and 
the Rally Day celebrations of the Sunday-schools. 
The tendency is more and more to arrange the Rally 
Day program for a Sunday near the first of October, 
though formerly the first Sunday in September was 
the time. There was a good reason for this, for it 
was a common thing to close the school during the 
whole summer, and something heroic had to be done 
to bring the members of the school back again at the 
beginning of fall. Happily, the summer-closed school 
is getting to be a thing of the past. Evidence of this 
better state of affairs is shown in the fact that more 
city Sunday-schools have ‘been open this summer and 
last than for years, and others close. only during Au- 
gust. These are healthy signs, because they show 
that pastors and superintendents and teachers are 
coming to their senses, realizing the untruth of the 
saying that ‘‘everybody is out of town.'’ This feel- 
ing, of course, was the result of selfish disregard of the 
right of the majority, who do not go away on a vaca- 
tion, to Christian teaching in hot as well as in cold 
weather. 

While some seem to feel that Rally Day is a 
‘*circus occasion,’’ others see the grand opportunity 
to make a house-to-house canvass in their parishes 
for new pupils. One man in Canada crowded his 
little school building by this means. Nor is this 
enough. The idea that prosy old schools are more 
godly than attractive, well-regulated and well-taught 
schools, is fast going out, and the new interpretation 
of doing things decently and in order is fast coming 
into vogue. 

Yankee ingenuity is called into play in getting up 
invitations and souvenirs for Rally Day. Printer’s 
ink is lavishly used, in black and in colors, and noth- 
ing seems too good in the effort to thus bring out a 
large attendance for the Rally Day exercises. The 
people of the whole neighborhood are urged to come, 
through circulars, cards, and programs, circulated by 
hand or mail. The whole church is beginning to feel 
the importance of the day, and pastors more and 
more saturate the entire Sunday services and other 
meetings of the church in every department with the 
rallying idea. When thoroughly done, the results to 
communicant lists and to Sunday-school membership 
are marvelous. 


Preparation for the Day 

‘But how is the, rallying idea to be thoroughly 
worked ? This is a question that local conditions 
have to settle There are many methods which 
have been successful under the right conditions. It 
is found that, to make something more than a surface 
impression on the people, hard work is absolutely 
essential, and that a grand hurrah on Rally Day is 
almost worthless in making a lasting impression on a 
parish. The sky-rocket method might have been 
satisfactory in the ‘‘ good old days'’ we hear so much 
of, but it will never lay rock-bottom foundations in the 
twentieth century. 


Specimens of Good Preliminary Work 

To illustrate what is meant, Zion's Evangelical 
Lutheran Sunday-school, of Sunbury, Pennsylvania, 
called its teachers together a few days previously, to 
plan for Rally Day. Each teacher was appointed 
chairman of a committee composed gf the members 
of her class, to invite absent members to be present, 


and look after new members. The Christian En- 
deavor Society also co-operated in the work, and, asa 
result, the increase in attendance over the previous 
Sunday was a hundred and seventy members. St 
James Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Chicago, 
of which Wilbur R. Davis is superintendent, began 
preliminary work by making a house-to-house can- 
vass of the district surrounding the church, aggre- 
gating nearly a square mile. Twelve hundred calls 
were made. In addition to the caller's personal in- 
vitation, an invitation card was left at the house. 
This was a bristol board, 3% 5 inches, which, whén 
folded, would be about visiting-card shape. The front, 
when folded,.shows a picture of the church in pale blue 
ink, being ‘‘ surcharged '' with the name of the school 
and the name of the presenter of the card. The 
other side contained this reading-matter : 





St. James M. E. Sabbath School 


Erurs Ave. anv Forty-Sixtn St., CH1caco 


Rev. Robert McIntyre, D.D., Pastor 
Wilbur R. Davis, Superintendent 


Scnoot Meets PRomPTLy AT 9.30 A. M. 





In addition to a large number of classes for boys and 
girls, including cradle roll, kindergarten, and primary 
for infants, the following have been organized, and are 
largely attended : 

Bible classes for young ladies. 

Bible classes for young men. 

Combined Bible classes for ladies and gentlemen. 

Special Bible class for busy business men (all ages). 

Special Bible class for women (all ages). 

Also Home Department Bible-study class for those |: 
who can rarely attend, if at all. 

Music of a high order by the well known St. James 
Orchestra, St. James Glee Club, and other musicians of 
recognized ability, will continue a feature of the services. 
Men and women noted in the religious world will fre- 
quently be invited to address the school. 

We claim a MODERN school, striving mightily to pro- 
mote the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 





YOU Are Cordially Invited 











Following this systematic canvass, and a few days 
previous to Rally Day, embossed souvenir cards bear- 
ing beautifully colored representations of autumn 
leaves were mailed to members of the school, a spe- 
cial effort being made to get them into the hands of 
every one of the thousand scholars who had failed 
to attend since the first of August, thereby antedating 
the probable return from vacations of all these ab- 
sentees. 

The superintendent of the Walnut Street Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Philadelphia called his teach- 
ers to a conference, a few days before Rally Day last 
year, to secure suggestions for the improvement of 
the school. It was made a social gathering, largely 
attended, and refreshments helped to bring out ideas 
for retaining old members of the school and for secur- 
ing new ones through visitation and other means. 

In the Edwards Church School of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, Charles H. Tucker, superintendent, 
the teachers arrange to make personal calls on all 
scholars, making the visit the occasion of a special 
invitation to parents. If it happens that a teacher 
cannot do so, he writes a letter. Thus the households 
of the four hundred scholars are invited to come 
to the school on Rally Day. These are effective 
means to secure the interest of the older ones. Many 
visitors come, and church attendants stay through the 


Sunday-school hour after the morning church service. 
The effect of all this is seen in the work and interest 
of the scholar in the schoo. ‘‘ Rally Sunday,’’ writes 
Mr. Tucker, ‘‘I consider one of the most impor- 
tant ‘special occasions’ in the whole Sunday-school 
year, and | am glad that its observation is steadily 
growing.”’ 


Invitations that Bring Results 

In the matter of invitations all sorts of things are 
resorted to,—cards, postals, circular-letters, souvenir 
folders, and personal letters, Expense has often 
something to do with the issue of them. If there is 
plenty of money for this purpose, the souvenir is 
elaborate; and the mails are used for letter postage, 
but as many a superintendent does it himself, a 
circular-letter or a card is often handed around the 
school, and done in printers’ ink or by one of the 
numerous reproduction processes. 

As to results, this method is fruitful in bringing in 
many old and new members. The Sunday-school of 
the Free Church of St. John, of Kensington, Philadel- 
phia, sent out a plainly printed posta card, which told 
what might be expected on Rally Day. This school 
has a ‘‘secular’’ Rally Day, as well as a ‘‘ religious’’ 
* the attendance at St. 
John’s is sometimes reduced to about two hundred 
and fifty, and the last Saturday in August the parish, 
under the leadership of the Sunday-school, rallies its 
forces through the means of a union picnic, and from 
that time till the October Rally Day the preparation 
of plans for the cold season's work is going on, and 
the great Rally Sunday is all that is needed to start 
all the machinery of the church on «full time.’’ 

A dignified-looking card of square shape is issued 
by the old South Church Sunday-school of New Britain, 
Connecticut, and shows a picture of the fine church 
in one corner. It reads this way : 


one. During ‘‘dog days’ 





ANNUAL RALLY 
South Church Sunday-School 
New Britarn, Conn. 

Sunday, September 9, 1900 


At Twetve O’CLock. 





This Card will Remind You 

That regular class work begins to-day. Be 
in your place, if possible, promptly at twelve o'clock. 
If unable to attend, send a note to your teacher. We 
have just completed a good year ; let us make a special 
effort to have the new year even better. 

STEPHEN G. BUTCHER, Suf'¢. 

Music by Talledega Colored Quartet. 











W. O. Paisley, of the First Cumberland Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Lincoln, Illinois, sent a 
postal card with a simple invitation to members, ask- 
ing them to bring all the members of their house- 
holds and their friends, and he writes, ‘‘ This brought 
us good results,—reached some I had failed to get 
before."’ 

A large folder of tough red cardboard is folded like 
a letter and mailed by the New Tabernacle Baptist 
School at Fortieth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
Large initial letters are used for the name of the 
school, and a typewriter type for the body of the 
message, and all of the officers’ signatures are ap- 
pended to it. 

Mayor Alfred K. Roberts of Collingswood, New 
Jersey, is superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
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Sunday-school there, and he sends out a neatly folded 
pink card, in which he greets teachers, scholars, and 
friends of the school, in this wise : 





Teachers 
An urgent invitation to you from the superinten- 
dent to be present and greet the members of your 
class, and take up anew the work the Master has 
called you to do. 


Scholars 


An éarnest invitation to you from superintendent 
and teacher to be present and join heartily and 
loyally in the service of the day, and in renewed 
study of God's precious Word during the coming 
months. 


Our Friends 


A cordial invitation to you from officers, teachers, 
and scholars to be present, nct only at the Rally 
Day services, but at every session of the school. 
If you cannot attend every Sunday, join the Home 
Department, and study the lesson at home. 











The Pilgrim Church Sunday-school of St. Louis 
sends out attractive postal cards, and one such issued 
was as follows, omitting the American flag in colors 
and the blue ink used. It is a far-reaching invita- 
tion, and is an imperative call to come : 





RALLY DAY 
Pilgrim Sunday-School 


Corner WASHINGTON AND Twenty-NINTH 

Next Sunday, September 25, at twelve o'clock noon, 
is our Sunday-school Rally Day, and we desire to make 
it memorable in our history. 

It is the beginning of our fall campaign, and we need 
to start all together under the banner of our dear Lord, 
Jesus Christ, battling courageously and enthusiastically 
for righteousness and truth. 

The officers and teachers cordially invite you to be 
present. Will you come? If it is rainy, come. If it 
is hot, come, If you have company, come and bring 
them. Ask father, mother, sister, brother, neighbor, 
everybody, to come, and we will rejoice together. Ex- 
ercises that will be interesting to all will be provided. 

In the interest of the young, very sincerely yours, 

M. BURNHAM, D.D., Pastor. 
W. F. BRUNNER, Su’? 
ST. Louis, Sept. 21, 1898. 











Another form of call, plainly printed on an ordi- 
nary white card, hails from Milford, New Hampshire. 
This is such an earnest invitation that one would not 
like to disregard it : 





Do You Know 


That you can spend a pleasant hour, that a cordial 
welcome awaits you, every Sunday, at the Baptist 
Sunday-school ? 

Rallying Sunday, September 26, 1897, from 12.15 
to 1.15 P. M. 

If interested in our school, you will wish to come, 
and, if not connected with any school, 


We Want to Welcome You 
Will you not come to this special service, and ask 
others to come with you? 
This invitation is for you. 


Come and See 


REV. FRANK L. KNAPP. Pastor. 
W. F. FRENCH, Suf't 











A circular-letter of invitation is gotten out by 
Miles M. Shand, of the Sunday-school of Calvary 
Baptist Church of Washington. It is a good sample of 
a letter to secure co-operation in the work of a school, 
and it is given herewith : 


Sunday-School of Calvary Baptist Church 


WASHINGTON. D. C., October 4, 1900. 
DEAR SCHOLAR: 

The days of summer are over, and we stand on 
the threshold of another year of study and work. May it bea 
good year to you! 

Our Rally Day this year is Sunday, October 14. At the roll 
cal! three responses will come from every class to these ques- 


them hear my words, . 
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tions: How many on the roll? How many present? How 
many messages from those who could not be present ? 

We hope you will do all in your power to make your class a 
banner class on Rally Sunday. We shall meet at 9.15 o'clock, 
when we shall march to the church auditorium for the Rally 
service. One of the best things in the service will be a short 
talk by our pastor, and another very good thing will be the 
announcement of your class as a banner class, if all its mem- 
bers are present or heard from. 

We desire very much to increase our school offerings, in 
order that we may have more money for our own needs, —which 
are pressing ; more, too, for some good causes in our own 
country which need help, and also for the work in other lands, 
especially in India, where our own Miss Stickney now labors. 

Let me therefore call your careful attention to the envelopes 
enclosed,—one for each Sunday of the present quarter. Would 
you not like to be a systematic and regular giver to our Sun- 
day-school? You see, that is what these envelopes used mean. 
If, for instance, you are obliged to be absent from the school 
on acertain Sunday, or for several Sundays, and you are a 
regular giver, your offering will be made for every Sunday, in- 
cluding those when you are absent. 
way now. 

We do not ask, How much will you give? but just this, 
Will you give regudarly and systematically to our Sunday- 
schoo}, for its sake and for your own sake, in order that you 
may 2njoy still more its splendid privileges ? 

I ack you to think of this matter very carefully, and, if pos- 
sible, use every one of the envelopes enclosed in the manner 
indicated. And may God bless you richly in the use of every- 
thing he gives ia this wonderful life of ours on the earth ! 


Some few give in this 


Cordially yours, 
MILES M. SHAND, Supt. 


Making Programs Mean Something 
Many programs are pretty flat affairs, because there 

is no definite purpose shown in them. But a har- 
monious plan in a s “vice, giving great emphasis to a 
thought, is one which will not be easily forgotten. 
Take, for instance, such a program as this one from 
California : 

SUNSHINE PROGRAM 

Immanuel Pr-sbyterian Sunday-School 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Rally Day, Sunday, October 7, 1900 
ORDER OF SERVICE 


In Main Auditorium 


9.30. ‘‘ We will Scatter Sunshine ’’ (Pentecostal Hymns, No. 
70). School. 

9.35. Prayer. Perfect silence. Doors will be kept closed. 

g.40. Song, ‘‘Just a Little Sunshine."’ Intermediate depart- 


ment. 

Sunshine talk by the pastor. 

Song, ‘I'll be a Sunbeam for Jesus."’ 
ment. Exit primary. 

Song, ‘‘ There's Sunshine in my Soul To-day.” 
Retire to classes for lesson study. 
scholars and visitors. 

10.30. Song, ‘‘Sunlight, Sunlight.’’ Birthday offering. An- 

nouncements. Secretary's report. Closing prayer. 


9.45. 
9.55. Primary depart- 
9.58. School. 
Reception of new 


Responsive services are often used to good advan- 
tage. The Walnut Street Presbyterian Sunday-school 
of Philadelphia used this one last year : 


RALLY DAY 

Singing : 877. 

Leader.—And the Lord spake, saying: When ye come into 
the land which I give you, then shall the land keep a sabbath 
unto the Lord. 

School.—This month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months : it shall be the first month of the year to you. 

Leader.—And ye shall take ye on the first day of the boughs 
of goodly trees, and ye shall rejoice before the Lord. 

School.—Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubilee to 
sound throughout all your land. 

Prayer verse : 


**Ye servants of the Lord, 
Each in his office wait, 
Observant of his heavenly word, 
And watchful at his gate. 


“O happy servant 1e, 
In such a posture found ! 
He shall his Lord with rapture see, 

And be with honor crowned.”’ 
Silent prayer. 
Singing : 38. 
Reading of the lesson of the day. 
Singing : 692. 
Leader.—Gather me the people together, and I will make 
. . that they may teach their children. 
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School.—The Lord thy God aath blessed thee in all the 
works of thy hands. 

Leader.—Behold | have set the land before you: go in and 
possess the land. 

School.—It is a good land which the Lord our God doth 
give us. 

Leader.—On the day when ye shall pass unto the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee, thou shalt set up great stones. 

School.—And thou shalt write on them all the words of this 
law, that thou mayest go in unto a land that floweth with milk 
and honey. 

Leader.—For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land... a land wherein thou shalt eat bread without scarceness, 

School.—When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt 
bless the Lord thy God for the good land which he hath given 
thee. 

Leader —Know therefore that the Lord thy God, he is God, 
the faithful God. 

Teachers.—What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, 
but to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to 
love him, and to serve the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul. 

School.—And he will love thee, and bless thee, and multiply 
thee. 

Prayer verse : 


‘*I need thee every hour, most gracious Lord ; 
No tender voice like thine can peace afford. 
I need thee every hour, most Holy One ; 
Oh! make me thine indeed, thou blessed Son.” 


CHORUS 


‘*T need thee, oh, I need thee ; every hour I need thee ; 
Oh, bless me now, my Saviour! I come to thee."’ 


Prayer. 

Announcements. 

Singing : 805. 

Lesson study. 

Singing (card 3-28). 

Secretary's report. 

Announcements and addresses. 

Singing : 880. 

Leader.—Thus saith the Lord of hosts: It shall yet come to 
pass that there shall come people, and the inhabitants of many 
cities. 

School.—And the inhabitants of one city shall go to another, 
saying, Let us go speedily to pray before the Lord, and seek 
the Lord of hosts. 

T.cchers.—Yea, many people and strong nations shall 
come to seek the Lord of hosts, and to pray before the Lord. 

Pastor.—Who is like unto thee, O Lord? Who is like thee, 
glorious in holiness, feat ui in. praises,“doing wonders ? & 

School.—TYhou in thy merc, hast led forth the people, which 
thou hast redeemed : thou hast guided them in thy strength 
into thy holy habitation. ; 

Parting hymn : 60. 

Benediction. 


‘¢*All aboard’ for another year’’ was the watch- 
word last year for. the Broadway Methodist Tabernacle 
of Toronto. This suggested many things in the pro- 
gram, which was as follows : 


pis TIME-TABLE 


2.30. The orchestra : (a) ‘‘ Serenade, Waiting,’ Thiere. Ciani- 
net solo, Mr. H. Pye. (4) ‘‘ Gloria’’ (Twelfth Mass), 
Mozart. 

2.45. Opening hymn : ‘‘ Father, Bless our School to-day.”’ 

2.50. Prayer. Rev. Dr. Chown, pastor. 

2.55 Hymn: “Jesus, Saviour, Pilot me." 

3.0c. Quartet, ‘‘In the Choir.’" Masters Clarke, Glass, Wal- 
lace, and Midford, with violin obligato by Master 
Frank Williams. 1 

3.10. The orchestra : ‘‘ Sanctus,"’ Gounod. Flute solo, Mr. Lye. 


Teachers will register attendance, receive offerings, etc. 
Hymn : ‘‘Safe in the Arms of Jesus."’ 
Roll call of classes. 


3-20. 

3-25. Each class, as called upon, to re- 
spond either by reciting or singing. 

Duet, ‘‘O Morning Land.’ Masters Glass and Midford. 

Address, ‘‘ Headlight Flashes."’ Mr. Alfred Price. 


Secretary's report. Mr. H. W. McHardy. 


3-40. 
3-45- 
4-00. 


4-05. Hymn: ‘' Nearer, my God, to thee.” 
4-10. Benediction. 
415. The orchestra: ‘‘ Wedding March."" Mendeissohn. 


A well-wrought-out program was used by the First 
Baptist School of Milford, New Hampshire, and here 
it is : 

Rally Service 
Serve the Lord with gladness : 
Come before his presence -vith singing. 


O bless our God, ye people, . 
And make the voice of his praise to be heard. 
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I will give thanks unto thee, O Lord, among the people ; 
I will sing praises unto thee among the nations. 


The Lord is my strength and my shield ; 

My heart hath trusted in him, and I am helped: 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth ; 

And with my song will | praise him. 


Worship in Song. 
Invocation. Pastor. 


Chosen to Serve 
John 15: 16. 
The spirit of Christ. If any man hath not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his. 
For they that are after the flesh do mind the things of the 
flesh ; but they that are after the spirit the things of the 
spirit. 
The mind of the flesh. ‘They that are in the flesh cannot 
please God. 
The mind of the flesh is death ; but the mind of the spirit 
is life and peace : because the mind of the flesh is enmity 
against God. 


I Chose You, and Appointed You 


Hearken unto his voice : for the Lord thy God is a merciful 
God. 
Therefore turn thou to thy God, keep mercy and judg- 
ment, and wait on him continually. 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 
He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life : and he 
that believeth not on the Son, shall not see life ; but the 
wrath of God abideth on him. 


Come out from among them and be ye separate, saith the 

Lord. 
Love not the world, neither the things of the world. If 
any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him. For all that is of the world, the lust of the flesh, 
and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not of the 
Father, but of the world. And the world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof ; but he that doeth the will of God 
abideth forever. 

Ye cannot serve God and mammon. 
No man can serve two masters ; for either he will hate 
the one and love the other, or else he will hold to the one 
and despise the other. 

Study to show thyself approved unto God. 
Every scripture inspired of God is also profitable for teach- 
ing, for reproof, for correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness: that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good work. 


That Ye Should Go and Bear Fruit 


Follow on to know the Lord. 
If any man serve me let him follow me ; and where I am 
there shall also my servant be: if any man serve me, him 
will my Father honor. Come ye after me, and I will 
make you fishers of men. 

Serve the Lord with all thy heart. 
Turn ye not aside : for then should ye go after vain things, 
which cannot profit or deliver, for they are vain. Only 
fear the Lord, and serve him in truth with all your heart : 
for consider how great things he hath done for you. 

Be strong and work. 
God is able to make all grace abound unto you ; that ye, 
having all sufficiency in everything, may abound unto 
every good work. 

Go ye therefore and teach all nations. 
This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations. Whosoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall 
not enter therein. 

To cath one his work. 

}.¢lt is as when a man, sojourning in another country, hav- 
’ ing left his house, and given authority to his servants, to 

each one his work, commanded also the porter to watch. 
To him therefore that knoweth to do good, and doeth it 
not, to him it is sin. 


And that Your Fruit Abide 
He that reapeth receiveth wages. 


And gathereth fruit unto life eternal: that both he that 
soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together. 


That Whatsoever Ye Shall Ask of the Father in my 
Name, He May Give It to You 
Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest. 
Evening, and morning, and at noon, will I pray, and cry 
aloud, and he shall hear my voice. 
RESPONSE 
Be not now negligent, for the Lord hath chosen you to stand 
before him to serve. 
alhe Lord our God will we serve. 
And unto his voice will we 4-arken. 
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Acrostics are very popular in Rally Day reminders. 
A typical one is made by copying process, in two 
colors, and sent to scholars by William A. Stoney, 
the superintendent of the Chester Hill Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school of Mount Vernon, New 
York. Here it is: 


Chester Hill Methodist Episcopal Church 
Sunday-School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


emember next Sunday, September 24, 1899, we hold our 
ally Day service at 2.30 P. M. 

t that service the roll of classes will be called, 

nd it is expected that every class will report all present. 
et us make a special effort to be present ; also 

ook out for new scholars. ‘If we 

oyally work for this end, we will have the 

argest attendance in the history of our school. If 

ou are absent it will prevent 

our class from reporting all present. 


o not allow anything trivial to keep you away. 
© your part to make the service a success, 

nd remember there is 

lways a hearty, loving welcome for 

ou and 

our friends at all sessions of the school. 


K>o Co pz 


Printed matter has a very important part in the 
ingathering of pupils. In the Free Church of St. 
John, Philadelphia, a Sunday-school attendance ef 
354 was reported on October 14, last year, and the 
next Sunday, Rally Day, 470 were present, an in- 
crease of 116. Postal-card invitations brought this 
increase, the weather on both days being pleasant. 
Two classes in this school reported perfect attend- 
ance on Rally Day, and one class of nineteen mem- 
bers reported only two absentees. 

Various combinations are made with Rally Day, 
such as having the harvest-home idea link with the 
Rally Day services. Anniversaries of the Sunday- 
school coming at this time call for a place in the 
program. 


ae a 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME 


The Autograph Nest 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


he OW: I'm ready,'’ declared Aunt Mary briskly, 
taking off her apron and laying it on the 
back of a chair. 

‘*Oh, goody !’" And Dorothy closed ‘‘ Timothy's 
Quest,’’ her rosy little face an animated interrogation- 
point. 

‘Bring out the writing-desk. I believe my in- 
delible ink's in it,’’ said Aunt Mary mysteriously, 
as she bent over her work-basket for a small roll of 
strong, white linen. 

‘«But—but before we begin,’’—Dorothy’s voice 
betrayed unusual curiosity,—‘‘ please, auntie, tell 
what you're going to make.’’ 

That morning, at breakfast, Aunt Mary said as soon 
as she got her work done she and Dorothy would as- 
sist some little strangers—she had noticed, while 
opening the doors and windows for the bright morn- 
ing air, that they were just setting to work—in their 
home making task. 

««And ‘twill be a real curiosity when— _ But there, 
I musn't say any more till we begin,’’ she added, 
with a mysterious shake of the head. 

It did seem as though the morning baking never 
would be through ! 

‘*] guess Aunt Mary’s doing cooking for a whole 
week,’’ thought Dorothy, a trifle impatiently, from 
her ‘‘ anxious seat,’’—the cosy corner in the dining- 
room. 

**Is it to Le ink-pictures ?"’ asked Dorothy, placing 
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the writing-desk on an old-fashioned mahogany 
stand. 

‘No,’ replied Aunt Mary. ‘‘ Now I must havea 
pair of scissors. Just wait, and ’twill be all the more 
interesting.”’ 

She went to the door opening on the veranda, and 
looked out. 

‘‘They're ready for us. Bring the writing-desk 
and scissors.’’ 

Aunt Mary took her lap-board and roll of linen out 
on the wide veranda. 

‘‘ Hope this will be as good as Aunt Mary’s other 
secrets,’ thought Dorothy, sitting down beside her 
aunt. 

Aunt Mary cut the linen into small, narrow pieces, 
leaving attached to each a bit of string that looked 
ever so much like a tiny tail 

‘*Now what are the names of your very best 
friends ?"’ 

Dorothy thought a moment. 

‘*Papa, mama, they're the best,—and you,”’ 
quickly. 

‘‘Perhaps we'd better use another name, too.’’ 
And Aunt Mary wrote very carefully on three of the 
little linen slips : ‘‘ Papa Mason,"’ ‘*‘ Mama Mason,”’ 
‘*Aunt Mary.”’ 

‘*« Now we want some other names,—those of your 
little friends,’’ suggested Aunt Mary. 

‘«Cousin Beth, that's one ; and—and, oh! Willie 
Baxter, Elsie Mayo, Alice Kilgore, and—and Annie 
Stanley, and’’ — 

‘«] think perhaps that’s enough, And Aunt Mary 
wrote each name on a separate piece of linen. 

‘* Now I think the little builders are ready,’’ said 
Aunt Mary, cautiously pointing to Mr. and Mrs, 
Oriole, who were just flying into the tall elm on the 
Masons’ broad lawn, with their bills full of wool. 

‘«Oh ! and are these for them !’’ exclaimed Doro- 
thy ina tone of disappointment. ‘ I—I— thought’’— 

‘“They were for something else?’’ interrupted 
Aunt Mary. ‘*No; tney're for their nest.’’ And 
Aunt Mary took the little slips and carefully scattered 
them over the well-trimmed hedge, where the birds 
could see them in their search for building material. 

Presently, while Aunt Mary and Dorothy were 
watching from their chairs on the veranda, Mr. Oriole 
hopped near a tempting piece of linen, and began 
eying it critically. 

‘«He’s trying to read the name,’’ whispered Dorv- 
thy, delighted. ~-+ 1s that what-you wrote them for ?’’ 

‘*No; there—look !"’ 

And away flew Mr. Oriole with the slip of linen on 
which was written ‘‘ Papa Mason.’’ 

Before Aunt Mary had to goin, Mrs. Oriole had 
taken a piece into the elm. This was ‘‘ Cousin 
Beth’ s.”’ 

‘* Is—is this all ?’' asked Dorothy, as Aunt Mary 
closed the writing-desk. 

‘«No, but we'll have to wait for the rest till—Ict the 
see—till the little birds are hatched and are grown."’ 

*«So long ?”’ 

But during the weeks that followed Dorothy patiently 
waited till one morning in midsummer Aunt Mary said 
she guessed she could send Joe—Joe was the stable boy 
—into the tree for the nest. 

‘*Oh, oh, oh !’’ cried Dorothy in delight, as Joe 
handed it to her. ‘* Won't they be surprised,—papa, 
mama, Cousin Beth, and all ?"’ 

For there were the little linen slips, sticking out all 
around the nest, with the names of Dorothy's friends 
plainly to be seen, written in indelible ink. 

‘¢]—I didn’t know that's what ‘twas going to be !’’ 
exclaimed Dorothy gaily. 

‘‘And it's worth waiting for?'’ asked Aunt Mary, 
her eyes twinkling. 

‘*I—I guess it is,—for an autograph nest ; . Won't 
Cousin Beth be surprised ?"’ 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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Our Relation to the Problem of Evil 


Big books have been written about the origin 
of evil, but when we close the volumes we are not 
much nearer the mystery than when we opened 
them. Perhaps it is God’s business to know how 
evil came, and our business to see that evils go. 
It is not ours to deal with evil as a totality, but 
God has given us power over single concrete 
evils, and, if we can’t kill all the snakes, we can 
now and then ‘‘scotch a rattler.’’ If we can’t 
abolish all weeds, we can hoe our own garden 
patch and sow good seed, and where the good 
seeds hold the ground it is a little harder for the 
weeds to get a footing and to bear seed that will 
float over to our neighbor’s garden. 


x 


Loving God and 
Loving Our Fellows 

If we love God, we must love our fellows. 
God loves our fellows, and commands us to do 
so, and a failure, on our part, to love the represen- 
tatives of God whom we know, is a refusal to show 
love for God, whose known representatives we 
ignore. Love for God is our first duty ; but our 
second duty, of loving our fellows as God’s repre- 
sentatives, cannot be performed except by show- 
ing love for God in loving those whom God loves, 
and whom he commands us to love. Therefore 
our first duty includes our second duty, and we 
make a mistake if we think that we can do one of 
these duties without doing the other. 


aK 


Touching Moral Pitch 

Evil arrywhere permeates everywhere. Touch- 
ing moral pitch is like touching poison ivy: we 
may do it ever so gingerly, only with the tip of 
one finger, but the rash comes out all over,— 
finger, and face, and body too. We try to be 
wrong in only one part of our life,—true every- 
where else, but compromising with evil in this 
one place. It will not do; the whole life gets 
We think we will take an extra long 
spoon and sup with the Devil, because perchance 
the Devil has strawberries and cream for supper. 
Alas! the long spoon does not keep us from suf- 
fering with the Devil himself for eating stolen 
fruit. .We think that we shall be able to take one 
bite, only one bite, and that out of the rosy side 
of the apple of Sodom. 
of the poison side as well. 


the stain. 


But no,; we get a bite 
We set our teeth for 
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the one, and we get a mouthful of the other. If 
the Evil (ne can get hold of us anywhere, he will 
sift all the rest away save just that of which he has 
ahold. Yes, and—blessed be God !—if we will 
freely give the Saviour hold of us anywhere, he too 
will draw us to himself, and sift all the rest away. 


x 
Is it Theology or Religion ? 


Many persons are troubled because they can- 
not understand certain theological truths that it is 
impossible for them to urderstand, and that it 
would do them no good to understand. Religious 
truths that concern persona: duty, and personal 
privilege, and personal hopes and prospects, are 
practically important, and ordinarily are easily 
understood. But theological truths, or supposed 
or inferred explanations of spiritual and infinite 
truths or facts, are often utterly beyond human 
comprehension. ‘They never were understood ; 
they never can be understood ; there is no reason 
why a person should desire to understand them. 
It is said that the learned Tholuck was once applied 
to by an anxious-minded and godly lady, who said 
she could not understand the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Tholuck, in reply, informed her that 
she confounded religion with theology. The doc- 


x 
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trine of the Trinity, he said, is a purely theological 
question, and not in the least necessary to religion. 
This distinction between religion and theology is 
an important one for us all to consider. The 
Syrophenician woman who won a special blessing 
from Jesus, and whose faith he commended, knew 
nothing of theology, but had a share in true re- 
ligion. Let us be like her so far. 


aK 
Serving as Sons 


We all have to serve the great purposes of 
God, whether we know it, and like it, or not. 
Though a man is busy about his own gain or 
pleasure, he is part in the forces by which God 
works out his plans. Even man’s obstinate re- 
sistance to God’s will may bring God’s purpose 
to its triumphant culmination. ‘‘ He maketh the 
wrath of man to praise him.’’ But it makes a 
great difference to God, and to the man, and to the 
work he does, whether one goes to his work like a 
hireling and slave, or like a son who is one in 
purpose with the father, and part owner in all the 
results of the toil. The hireling does the work, 
but he lacks interest, intelligence, and joy. The 
son’s brow, too, is wet with labor, but he thinks 
of the end in view, and there is a song on his lips. 
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Giving Comfort to Mourners 


** TF YOU are ever in doubt as to what sermon 
you should preach when you go to a strange 
place, not knowing anything about the people, 
preaca words of comfort to those who mourn. 
In that way you’ll reach more people in the con- 
gregation than you could with any other subject.’’ 
This was the wise counsel of an experienced 
clergyman to a young man just entering the min- 
istry, who had yet to learn how prevalent is 
human sorrow, and how precious to the sorrow- 
ing are words of sympathy and comfort. The 
young clergyman took that counsel to his heart, 
and he acted on it. Years afterwards he told of 
it gratefully, and added that his experience had 
shown him how much there was in that timely 
thought, and how ready he was to pass it on to 
others. 

Giving comfort to mourners was a promised 
mission of the Messiah ; it is an assured blessing 
of the Saviour of mankind ; it is a glorious privi- 
lege to be exercised by each and every follower 
of Jesus in loving ministry to those who sorrow. 
But of these followers only such as are themselves 
touched with the feeling of another’s sorrow, and 
have felt in their own needs the sympathizing 
ministry and sustaining power of him who repre- 
sents ‘‘the God of all comfort,’’ can be truly 
skilled in this holy service. Many who sincerely 
wish to give comfort to one who needs and longs 
for it fail in their purpose simply through their lack 
of a right understanding of, and therefore of full 
sympathy with, the mourning one. There are 
precious lessons in life that can be learned only 
through experience, that come not of mere years 
nor of books. Any aching, sorrowing, yearning 
soul discerns the traces of these lessons in one 
who has learned them. 

A loving young mother had a babe who suffered 


much from hydrocephalus, or ‘‘ head dropsy.’’ 
The little head grew to enormous size, and, as 
the disease progressed, had to be supported by 
some one continually if the little one was but 
lifted from the pillow. The little one’s brain 
was, of course, clouded, and the child made no 
gain and progress as month after month dragged 
on. In fact, it seemed only a care and a burden, 
giving no loving or grateful response to the de- 
voted mother’s loving ministry. Its prolonged 
little life offered no promise or hope of restored 
health. The child’s only mission seemed to be 
to wear out the precious life of its faithful mother. 
Friends and neighbors had pity for the burdened 
mother rather than for the burdensome child ; 
and when, at last, death came to end the struggle, 
they had rather a feeling of relief, and they thought 
that the mother must, in a measure, share that 
feeling. As they came to that house of death, 
even their words, meant to show love and sym- 
pathy, inevitably indicated their view of the case. 

Then there came to comfort that poor mother 
a friend from an adjoining town, who had leart'ed 
through experience the precious truth that we 
love most those for whom we do most. He 
therefore knew that this mother mourned for this 
child more than a mother could mourn for an 
ordinary child of loveliness and promise and 
hope, and he told her that he had come to tell 
her of his sympathy, and of his sorrow for her in 
her exceptionally great loss. 

‘*T realize, my dear friend,’’ he said; ‘‘ how 
much more you feel this loss because you have 
had so much to do for the dear child, and that 
you must miss him more than if he had not 
needed your loving care day and night all his little 
life through.’’ 

At this the stricken mother cried out: ‘‘ Oh! 
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thank you for saying that. It’s the first word of 
comfort I’ve had.’’ And then, more quietly, she 
went on to say, ‘‘ They’ ve come in here, and have 
talked to me as if I was to be congratulated rather 
than pitied, as if I must have a feeling of relief. 
But you tell me that my loss is greater than if my 
child had been of full health and strength. You 
know what a loss is mine. It sometimes seems to 
me as if my life were no longer worth living. I 
miss my child day and night, because he needed 
me day and night. Now there is nothing for me 
to do for him. * That’s my unspeakable loss.’’ 

Then that friend was near enough to that 
mother, through his understanding of and sym- 
pathy with her, to talk comfortingly to her heart 
of Him who is ever touched with the feeling of our 
needs, and who fully understands our sorrows and 
losses better than can the tenderest earthly friend. 
Her child was now being cared for by him better 
than his mother had cared for him, and she her- 
self would be ministered to by him to whom she 
should be glad to trust her loved child There 
was comfort in that thought, comfort to one who 
truly mourned. 

Another mother was morning over her dead 
baby. This child was the mother’s first little 
daughter. It was a child that had shown health 
and promise. She had longed for a daughter, 
and, until it came into her home, her bright little 
son could not satisfy her mother’s soul. And now 
that the little daughter had been taken away she 
would not be comforted. Her home, her life, all 
earth, seemed dark and dreary. She practically 
knew nothing of resting herself in the love of Jesus, 
and so she could not find comfort. She had taken 
to her bed, and seemed sinking under the weight of 
Her sad-hearted husband went to a 
friend, and, telling him the story, as’:ed his help, 
adding frankly that the mourning mother did not 
want any help, for she was sure she was beyond 
help. 

The husband brought this friend unannounced 
to her bedside, and the friend kindly asked her 
about her little girl. The mourning mother could 
speak about her daughter’s loveliness and her 
So the 
story was poured into the friend’s listening ear. 

As the mother repeated her refrain, ‘‘I can’t 
live without her, I don’t want to live without 
her,’’ the friend asked tenderly : 

‘* How do you think your little girl feels about 
your feeling, when she knows you suffer in this 
way ?”’ 

‘*Do you suppose she knows how I’m feeling 
about this ?’’ said the mother quickly, with a 
look of new interest as she turned on her bed and 
l6oked inquiringly into the eyes of her visitor. 

‘*T know your little child is with Jesus, and 
that he knows all about your feelings, and that 
he feels for you. I don’t know why your little 
daughter shouldn’t be interested in what interests 
him,”’ : 

‘*Do you think I’m making her unhappy by 
being so unhappy ?’’ 

‘* Of course, I don’t 4now anything about that, 
but I am pretty certain that, if anything could 
tend to her unhappiness, it would be to know that 
you are grieving so over what her Saviour has 
been doing for her and for you. And, if anything 
could add to her happiness, it would be for her to 
know that you have drawn closer to Jesus now 
that she is with him, and that you are doing more 


her sorrow. 


own loss, for her heart was full of that. 
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for your little boy, whom Jesus loves, and whom 
she loves.’’ 

That was a fresh and inspiring thought to the 
stricken mother. If, indeed, her little daughter 
could be made glad by a new line of action in her 
life, there was something for her to live for. She 
rose from her bed of despondency ; she drew her 
little boy newly to her heart, and gave him new 
gladness. With her husband, who had -vainly 
sought to comfort her, she openly confessed her 
faith in Christ, and both were thenceforward ac- 
tive in Christ’s service. By and by another little 
daughter came into her home and her heart, and 
she realized anew the love and the goodness of 
God beyond all her needs or thought, and the 
hopeless mourner was comforted. 

A lovely, noble young man was suddenly stricken 
down with acute disease while he was ministering 
to others unselfishly. He was expecting to be 
married shortly. She to whom he had given his 
heart was at a distance. Being sent for, she 
hurried to his side, but he was dead before she 
reached him. For that mourning and for that 
mourner there seemed no comfort. Indeed, there 
was none, except from the God of a// comfort. 

A friend, who was himself a mourner over the 
dead young man, and who was a tender sympa- 
thizer with the sorrowing, stricken young woman, 
wished profoundly that he could give comfort to her 
who needed it sosorely. The helpful thought he 
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pressed was, that, as Jesus fully knew what human 
sorrow was, and as this young man had been, and 
still was, very dear to Jesus, therefore the sorrow- 
ing ones might know that, as they looked to him 
in need and trust, they could be sure of whatever 
it was possible for Jesus to give, in love. He 
could even restore to life the dead, and he would 
do it, if that were best ; he could at least make clear 
the truth as to God’s dealings, at this: time, with 
those who sorrowed, and would show, so that they 
could- understand it, how they were to evidence 
love for the one who had been taken, how to be 
near to him still, even in this hour of sorrow, by 
being one with him in Christ. 

This thought, not of turning away, in any sense 
or at any time from the dear dead, but of coming 
nearer than ever to the loved ones whom Christ 
has taken to himself, was a needed comfort even 
in that hour of sorrow and mourning. Long years 
after, when that stricken woman had had sorrow 
upon sorrow, she spoke gratefully of that thought, 
and said that, without her faith, as then quick- 
ened, she could not have continued to live and 
love in Christ ; but now Christ was over all and in 
all to her and hers. It was what Christ was, and 
is, and is to be, and what Christ had done, and is 
doing, and is to do, for his and our loved ones, 
that gave her comfort. That, and that alone, is 
the help we each and all need. ‘Therefore let us 
comfort one another with this thought. 
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Did Abram Disobey God 
in Taking Lot with Him? 

There is a gain in obeying God. There is loss 
in disobeying God. This was true in the days of 
Abram and Lot. Yet we must not misunderstand the 
Bible record as to whether God's children of old were, 
or were not, disobedient in particular instances. An 
Illinois teachers’-meeting has been puzzling over a 
question of this sort : 

Did Abram disobey God, and thus delay the promised 
blessing thirty years, by taking Lot with him when the Lord 
said, ‘“‘ Get thee out of thy country, and from thy kindred, and 
from thy father’s house '’ ? The above question has in some form 
come before our teachers’ -meetings, as we have endeavored to 
ascertain the truth as to their characters and conduct, by the 
help of The Sunday School Times and other wise authorities. 
Can you give us an opinion with sufficient evidence to give it 
credence ? 

The ordinary reader would not understand, from 
the record as it is found in Genesis, that Abram was 
forbidden to take Lot with him from Haran. Lot 
was of the generation below Abram. He was of the 
generation to which Isaac later belonged. Abram, 
according to Oriental custom, had control and direc- 
tion of Lot, or was Lot's superior, with a certain 
responsibility for Lot. That is the idea in all Orien- 
tal and patriarchal countries. If. indeed, God did 
not want Abram to take with him those who were 
below him, and for whom he was responsible, God 
would specifically have said so. Is there anything in 
the record to that effect? If not, we have no right to 
suppose that this is to be inferred from words that 
suggest nothing of the sort. And if there was no such 


Notes on . 
Open Letters 









command laid on Abram, why should we suppose that 
Abram was punished for not obeying the command ? 


ya 
How Can We Be Saved? 


How strange it is that so many persons misread 
the teachings of the Bible as to the all-important 
truth that affects their personal salvation, and then 
worry over matters that are misunderstood through 
their misreading. Here is a good brother from 
Michigan, who wants light where there should be no 
darkness or shadow. He writes : 

As I am a reader of The Sunday School Times, and am 
very much pleased with your answers to questtons in Notes on 
Open Letters, I kindly ask the following : If Christ's atone- 
ment was sufficient, why are we to be judged hereafter accord- 
ing to the deeds of the body ? 

Christ’s atonement does not save. Christ saves. 
Salvation is by a Person, not by a thing. Does any 
one think that Christ's atonement saves all those who 
refuse to be saved, and who set themselves against 
Christ, opposing him and his cause so long as they 
live? How is it possible to know whether or not a 
sinner accepts Jesus Christ who wrought atonement 
for sinners, except as that sinner is judged according 
to the deeds done in the body? Everything in the 
Bible accords with this view of the truth. If any 
reader reads the Bible otherwise, he makes a mistake. 
The safe way is to trust Christ, not Christ’s atone- 
ment, but Christ, who wrought atonement. A loving 
trust in Christ will join us to him while we are in the 
body and forevermore. 
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Lesson 12. September 22. Temperance Lesson 





Prov. 23 : 29-35. (Read 1 Cor. 8: 1-13.) Memory verses: 29-31 


Golden Text: Wi.e is ¢«. mocker, stron { drink is rag ng: and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov. 20: I 


COMMON VERSION 


29 Who hath woe? who hath sorrow?. who 
hath contentions? who hath babbling? who 
hath wounds without cause? who hath red- 
ness of eyes? 

30 ‘They that tarry long at the wine ; they 
that go to seek mixed wine. 

31 Look not thou upon the wine when it is 
red, when it giveth his colour in the cup, 
when it moveth itself aright. 

32 At the last it biteth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. 


red, 


Lesson Calendar 
Third Quarter, 1901 


1. July 7.—God the Creator of All Things. ... . Gen.1:1to2:3 
2. July 14.—Beginning of Sin and Redemption. ... . Gen. 3 : 1-15 
3. July 21.-—Noah Saved inthe Ark. ......... Gen. 8; 1-22 
4. July 28.—God Calls Abram... .......6.. Gen. 12: 1-9 
s. August 4.—Abram and Lot ............ Gen. 13: 1-18 
6. August 11.-God’s Promise to Abraham... .. . Gen. 15: 1-18 
7. August 18.—Abraham’s Intercession. ....... Gen. 18 : 16-33 
8. August 25.—Abraham and Isaac. ......... Gen. 22 : 1-14 
9. September 1.—Isaac the Peacemaker ...... . Gen. 26 : 12-25 
10. September 8.—Jacob at Bethel .......... Gen. 28 : 10-22 
11. September 15.—Jacob a Prince with God ...... Gen. 32 : 1-32 
12. September 22.—Temperance Lesson . . Prov. 23 : 20-35 
13. September 29.—Review. 
b 
When longing looks out at the window, lust comes 
in at the door. 


‘<pO 


International Home Readings 
MON.—Prov. 23 : 29-35. 
TurEs.—Amos 6 : 1-7. Luxury condemned. 
WeEbD.—Nahum 1: 1-10. Goodness and justice. 

THURS.—Prov. 1 : 10-23. Consent not !* 

FRi.—Luke 21 : 25-36. Watch, and take heed. 

Sat.—Rom. 13 : 8-14. The better way. 

SuN.—1 Cor. 8 : 1-13. Abstinence for others’ sake. 


‘Temperance lesson. 


{These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 
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He who elevates his body to rule has taken the first 
step to debase it to ruin. 


<_O 
The Lesson Outline 


By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
The Way of the Wine-Cup 


1. A Way of Temptation: 

Look not thou upon the wine... red (31). 
Whosoever erreth thereby is not wise (Prov. 20: 1). 
Be not drunken with wine... riot (ph. 5 : 18). 

2. A Way of Sorrow: 

Who hath woe ? who hath sorrow ? (29.) 

Woe unto them . 


. . follow strong drink (Isa. 5 : rr). 
Drunkenness. . 


. not inherit the kingdom (Gal. 5 : ar). 
3- A Way of Quarrels: 

Who hath contentions ? (29.) 
I say unto you, Resist not him that is evil (Matt. 5 : 39). 


The Lord's servant must not strive (2 ‘Tim. 2 : 24). 
4- A Way of Blood: 
Vho hath wounds without cause ? (29.) 
Jehovah. hateth... hands that shed innocent blood (Prov, 
6: 16, 17). 
A fool's .. . mouth calleth for stripes (Prov. 18 : 6). 


5- A Way of Guilt: 
Thine eyes shall behold strange women (33, margin). 
Thy heart shall utter perverse things (33). 


Flee youthful lusts (2 Tim. 2: 22). 
The time past may suffice (1 Pet. 4 : 3). 


AMERI/7..N 


29 Who hath 'w e 
hath conten ions? 
Who hath, compliining? who hath wounds 
without caus >? 
Who hath 8 redness of eyes? 
30 They that tarry long at the wine; 
They that go to ‘seek out mixed wine. 
31 Look not thou wpcn the wine when it is 


When it sparkleth in the cup, 
When it 5goeth down smoothly : 

32 At the last it biteth like a’serpent, 
And stingeth like an adder. 


REVISION 
who hath ?sorrow ? who 


upon the top of a mast. 


it yet again. 


women 
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6. A Way of Danger: 
That lieth down in the midst of the sea (34). 


Thorns and snares... way of the perverse (Prov. 22: 5). 
Woe unto the wicked ... ill with him (Isa. 3: 11). 


7. A Way of Doom: 
At the last it biteth like a serpent (32). 


By the breath of God they perish (Job 4: 8, 9). 
The end thereof are the ways of death (Prov. 14 : 12). 


% 


Where death lies at the end, danger lies at the 
beginning. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Reecher, D.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The Jewish traditions 
attribute the Book of Proverbs to ‘‘ Hezekiah and 
his company’’ (comp. Prov. 25:1). All traditions, 
together with the titles in the book (1:1; lo: 1; 
25 : 1), regard Solomon as the principal contributor 
to its contents. It is easy to connect this branch of 
Israelite literature with the lessons we are studying in 
Genesis ; in it we have one of the subordinate lines of 
the fulfilment of God's great promise to bless the 
nations in Abraham. 

The lesson is taken from a little book of ‘‘ Words 
of Wise Men’’ (22: 17 te 24:22), which has been 
inserted into the larger book as one of its constituent 
parts. 

PLACE. —There is nothing local in the lesson. 

Time.—The reign of Hezekiah closed 695 B.C. 
According to the most obvious interpretation of the 
biblical data, the reign of Solomon closed 983 B.C. 
According to the Assyrian data as now commonly 
understood, this date would be changed to 932 B.C. 

PARALLEL PASSAGES.——See a good reference Bible. 


. 
Critical Notes 


Verses 29, 30.—The wise man asks a series of 
questions, and gives the answer to them.— Woe; An 
interjection, but always used in view of. serious ca- 
lamity : ‘‘ Woe to thee, Moab!’’ ‘Woe to the 
wicked !"’ ‘«* Woe to us!'’ (Num. 21 : 29; Isa. 3:11; 
Jer. 4: 13, etc.) The ‘‘oh’’ of the margin of the 
American Revision is an inadequate translation. —Sor- 
vow: Another interjection, used only here. The 
drunkard’s condition is represented as seriously piti- 
ful, so that a bystander might say, ‘‘Oh, the woe of 
it!’’ or, ‘‘Alas for him!'’ Certain details follow.— 
Contentions : Drunkenness makes one pitifully quarrel- 
some. —Baddbling : In the American Revision, ‘‘ com- 


COMMON VERSION 


33 Thine eyes shall behold strange women, 
and thine heart shall utter perverse things. 

34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that lieth down 
in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth 


35 They have stricken me, shalt thou say, 


and | was not sick ; they have beaten me, and 
I felt i¢ not: when shall I awake? I will seek 


1 Heb. OA/ 2% Heb. Alas! 4% Or, darkness 





AMERICAN REVISION 


33 Thine eyes shall behold ® strange things, 
And thy heart shall utter perverse things. 
34 Yea, thou shalt bé as he that lieth down in 
the midst of the sea, 
Or as he that lieth upon the top of a mast. 
35 They have stricken me, shalt thou say, 
and I was not hurt; 
They have beaten me, and I felt it not: 
When shall I awake? I will seek it yet 
again. 


4 Or, try 5 Or, moveth itself aright © Or, strange 


The American Revision copyright, 101, by Thomas Nelson and Sona. 


plaining.’’ The word commonly denotes meditating, 
talking to one's self. Here used of the pitifully inco- 
herent talk of a drunken man.— Wounds without 
cause; The pitiful product of a drunken man's quar- 
rels or carelessness.— Zarry /ong: Give up their 
time to carousals.—Go fo seek mixed wine: In the 
American Revision, ‘‘seek out.'’ Go into places of 
dissipation, and there exercise their mental powers on 
mixed drinks. 

Isaiah 5 : 11, 22. 


This verse is closely paralleled in 

The wise man had in his mind 
the picture of social drinking by luxurious people. 

Verse 31.—He gives advice, suggested by the ques- 
tion and answer.—Look not %pon the wine; This is 
the advice. The rest of the verse shows why the ad- 
vice is needed. In view of the harm done by wine, 
as just mentioned, it would be a matter of course that 
no one would use it, except for certain fascinations 
which it possesses. — When it is red: Literally, ‘‘ red- 
dens itself.’’ The wine is personified. It blushes 
in the cup, turns red with pleasure at seeing the face 
of its lover.—//s colour: The word is ‘‘eye.’’ The 
lover of wine looks down into the cup, and sees its 
jolly eye sparkling back into his.—Moveth itself 
aright: Conducts itself as good wine ought, effer- 
vescing and sparkling. The ‘‘ goeth down smoothly "’ 
of the American Revision is imported. 

Verse 32.—Because wine is so fascinating, the 
wise man gives additional reasons for not yielding to 
its charms. —A/ the /ast: After a time. The phrase 
is not necessarily used in an absolutely final sense. -— 
Like a serpent: If the wine has a fascinating eye, so 
has the serpent. It is no safer to yield to one than to 
the other. 

Verses 33-35.—This general and metaphorical 
statement of the evil effects of wine is followed by spe- 
cifications. —S/range things : Not ‘! strange women,"’ 
as in the Old Version, though the_word is a feminine 
adjective. Being drunk affects the sight. One sees 
double. If he gets as far as delirium tremens, he 
sees awful sights.—7Zhy heart shall utter perverse 
things: The heart, notice, not the mouth. Under 
the influence of liquor the mind conceives and ex- 
ploits ideas that are absurd and ridiculous and wicked. 
— Midst of a sea... top of a mast: There is a sug- 
gestion here of dizziness and befuddlement, and a 
farther suggestion of stupor and alcoholic sleep over- 
coming their victim even in the most impossible ahd 
dangerous places.— 7hey have smitten me and I felt 
no hurt, they have beaten me and I did not know: 
We have here the painful awaking from drunken 
stupor, with the consciousness of harm received the 
victim knows not how.—/ will seek it yet again: 
Most pitiful of all, the pain and harm and shame of 
the drunkard’s experiences do not teach him wisdom, 
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for he is under the power of a tyrannical appetite 
which impels him to ‘‘ seek it yet again."’ 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


x 


It is hard not to begin, but a good deal harder to 
break off. 


oe 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By the late Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


= HO HatuH Woe? Wuo Hats Sorrow? 

Wuo HATH CONTENTIONS?’' A_ note- 
worthy feature of the vice of drunkenness is the uni- 
formity of its effects, irrespective of racial differences 
or national peculiarities. East and west, north and 
south, the drunken man is very much the same. 
The same characteristics noted by the author of the 
Book of Proverbs as descriptive of the drunkard of 
Palestine in that day will apply at the present time 
equally well, not only to the drunkard of that same 
land, but to the drunkard of Australia or California, 
ef London or New York. Wo, sorrow, contentions, 
characterize them all. 

While it is true that the Oriental nations, especially 
the Moslems, as a rule, are more temperate than the 
Western nations, yet it is a melancholy fact that in- 
temperance appears to be on the increase in Eastern 
lands. Although the strict Moslem population drink 
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no wine, that being considered as a Christian drink, 

yet, unfortunately, there is a ‘‘ raging strong drink?’ 

ready at hand for those who wish to indulge a de- . 
praved appetite, and it is not generally regarded as 
prohibited to Christian, Jew, or Moslem. It is an 

exceedingly intoxicating liquor called rai, or mastika, 

probably the same as the sikera, or ‘‘ strong drink,"’ 

of the Old Testament. This is the drink universally 
used for intoxicating purposes. It is not a very un- 
common sight to see a mixed company of Christians, 

Jews, and Moslems, of the baser sort, assembled in a 
liquor shop, and indulging together in this dangerous 
drink, which is regarded as permitted to all. They 
pass through all the regular stages of intoxication, 

—first, noisy hilarity ; then maudlin protestations of 
brotherhood in spite of difference in religion ; then 
an accidental spark. kindles the fire of fanaticism, 

glasses are smashed, heads are broken, knives are 
drawn, with the usual results. 

The Greeks tell a story of a certain monk who was 
tempted by the Devil with the proposition to commit 
one of two deadly sins, or, as an alternative, to get 
drunk. The monk thought it over, and concluded 
that getting drunk would be the least of the three 
sins. He accordingly indulged freely in liquor, and, 
on recovering from his debauch, was horrified to learn 
that, while drunk, he had committed also the other 
two crimes. 

% 


They who fondle the serpent shall feel its fangs. 
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Two Photographs of a Drunkard 
' By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


E HAVE in this lesson two photographs of a 
drunkard, and between them the earnest ex- 
hortation, enforced by both, to abstinence. The 
young are specially addressed, and are asked to look 
at the two pictures, and to bethink themselves whether 
they would wish to be like them. ‘Do not do so- 
and-so because it is sin,’’ is the highest ground to 
take ; but often, ‘‘Do not do so and so because it 
brings to a bad end,"’ is more effectual. If young 
eyes would only look forward to the end, they would 
shun many a sin and many a suicidal folly. 

The dramatic question and answer of verses 29 
and 30 give vivacity and rouse attention, but we shall 
invert their order, and note, first, the person intended, 
and then the likeness of him. The person intended 
is a steady drinker, who ‘‘tarries long'’ at his liquor, 
and who ‘‘ seeks out mixed wine,'’ which, in modern 
language, is a connoisseur who has a fine taste, and 
knows ‘‘the best brands.’’ A noble study! A pre- 
cious skill! There is a touch of irony, amused or 
contemptuous, in the description, which hints at the 
contrast between the solemn devotion of thought and 
care to the subject and the triviality of that subject. 
But the main question is, What does a man get by 
this steady devotion to his drink? The answer in 
verse 29 deals chiefly with permanent consequences 
of the habit, while the second picture deals mainly 
with the immediate consequences of the act, of in- 
toxication. These are heaped together without much 
order, in the lively impetuosity of the string of ques- 
tions. The briskness of the enumeration is enhanced 
by the substitution, in the two first questions, of the 
exclamations of pain for the names of the pains 
themselves. ‘‘Who has Oh? wht, Alas?’’ is, of 
course, an impossible rendering, but it conveys the 
letter and the spirit of the Hebrew. A drunken man 
does not necessarily cry out in pain or discomfort in 
his debauch ; but, sooner or later, he will bemoan 
himself sadly. The roistering mirth and loud laugh 





are sure to come in the end to ‘‘Oh, dear! oh, 
dear !'' And the good fellowship begotten of drink 
is sure to slide quickly into quarrelsomeness, as 
groundless as the driveling affection that goes before 
it. ‘*Who hath complaining?’’ reiterates the first 
couple of questions, just as ‘‘ Who hath wounds with- 
out cause?’’ harks back to the third. ‘*Oh’’ and 
‘*Alas’’ are some of the ‘‘ complainings,’’ and wounds 
without cause are the results of the ‘‘contentions.’’ 
The drunkard has only too good reason for his ‘‘com- 
plaints,’’ for he has to mourn a wrecked life, a shat- 
tered constitution, a desolated home, a degraded 
spirit, a blotted past, and a hopeless future. One 
touch as to the bodily effects is added, in ‘‘ redness,’ 
or, perhaps, ‘‘ darkness’ of eyes. We might add, 
shaking hands, bleated face, corrugated liver, and a 
whole train of deformities and diseases which he 
lodges in his misused body. 

The only total-abstinence men among the Jews 
were those who had taken, for a time or permanently, 
the Nazirites’ vow, but the Wise Man here urges the 
young not even to ‘‘look on"’ wine. There is dan- 
ger of the eye being fascinated by the ruddy sparkle 
(the word rendered ‘‘color’’ seems rather to mean 
here ‘‘gleam*’ or ‘‘glance.’’). The eye affects the 
inclination, and inclination moves the hand to grasp 
the cup, and then the seducing pleasure for the palate 
‘*when it goeth down smoothly"’ is but too apt to 
leave a hankering for a repetition; and so what 
seemed a cord, slender as a spider's thread, grows a 
cable before a man knows, and the act becomes a 
habit, by which he is tied and bound. It is far 
easier and infinitely safer to say ‘* Never !"’ than to 
say ‘‘ Only this once.’’ The warning goes on to set 
plainly forth once more the consequences of indul- 
gence. It is true of all sin that God ‘ of our pleasant 
vices makes whips to scourge us,’* but it is eminently 
true of drunkenness. No serpent’s sting is more 
surely poisonous or fatal. The camp of Israel where 
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‘much people died"’ from the fiery serpents, is but 
too faithfully repeated in every city and village of 
America and England. There are few families in 
either land which have not some victims more or less 
nearly related to them, and it would be little exag- 
geration to say of this curse of our countries, ‘‘ There 
was not a house where there was not one dead.,’’ 
Surely common sense says ‘‘ Do not ‘play on the 
cockatrice’s den.’ ’’ 

From earnest warning, the wise man goes back to 
his old text, but with a difference. Now he strikes 
out a swift outline of the immediate effects of intoxi- 
cation, and dwells mainly on the grotesque topsy- 
turvydom by which it makes a man ridiculous, 
‘«Thine eyes shall behold strange things.’’ That 
may point to the delusions of delirium tremens, but 
more probably it refers to the extraordinary imagina- 
tions that possess a man in drink. As Shakespeare 
says, it is wonderful ‘‘ that men should put an enemy 
into their mouths to steal away their brains.’’ The 
disordered senses give free play to the excited im- 
agination, and the man makes himself a laughing- 
stock. But, worse than that, the darkest corners of 
the heart are flung wide by foul speech, and things 
that should have been double-locked in silence are 
blurted out. ‘‘In vino veritas,’,—a man shows his 
real self when in drink, —is not always true ; but it is 
true that a man brings up his worst self to the surface 
then. The drunkard’s maudlin affection and noble 
sentiments soon pass into filthy talk, and re becomes 
as disgusting as before he was absurd, The portrait 
painter follows him, as he passes from the excited to 
the drowsy stage, and compares him to a man who 
should try to fling himself down to rest in the heart 
of the sea, or, in an equally uneasy bed, on the top 
of a mast. 

We all know what preposterous places a tipsy man 
will lie down in to sleep off his debauch—in a field, 
or on a railway track, or anywhere that chances. 
But the point here seems to be, not so much the 
ridiculous inappropriateness of the  resting-place 
chosen, as the whirling unsteadiness felt by the poor 
sot that lies huddled up there. His brain is rocking, 
as if he were heaved up and down with the waves, or 
as if he were swaying backward and forward with the 
rolling ship, whose topmast describes a greater arc 
than its deck. 

Half sober, the man wakes to count his bruises 
and cuts. How he came by them he does not know, 
but, to his wonder, there they are ; and all that he 
can say about them is, ‘‘They have beaten me ;"’ 
but who ‘‘they"’ were, or why he was beaten, he 
cannot tell. The.excitement has passed, but the 
black eves and bleeding cuts have not. But even 
while he ruefully reckons his bruises, the appetite re- 
vives, and is wide awake before he is. Half asleep, 
he wishes to be all right again, and the craving for 
drink stifles remorse, conscience, common sense. All 
that he can think of is, ‘‘I will seek it yet again.’’ 
All our vices deal with us as cats do with mice, —they 
let us go a little way, and then fix their claws and 
drag their prey back again. Drink is one of the 
greatest oppressors and cruelest Pharaohs of them 
all, and comes after the fugitives, and, too often, 
hales them back. The drunkard has a constantly 
diminishing pleasure in his vice, but a constantly in- 
creasing craving for it, and drinks at last, not because 
he wishes to drink, but because he cannot do with- 
out it or bear to be sober. The picture has darkened 
in its shades. It began with the absurd, and passed 
to the disgusting, but it ends with the tragic picture 
of the slave who cannot get rid of the fetters. The 
only absolute safety is ‘‘touch not, taste not, handle 
not.’’ 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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They who seek to drown their misery in drink only 
succeed in irrigating it. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


OM OTTLED wo, sorrow, squabbles, inane grum- 
bling, insane drivel, bruises of shame, not 
‘lory, are on sale. Redness of eyes is on tap. 
’overty is purchasable, but one must pay money, 
vealth, and honor. Besides the deadly malignity of 
alcohol, more than two dozen poisons are added to 
make the drink more diabolic. The object is to 
awaken a fierceness of appetite that must be gratified 
though every interest goes to ruin. 
tongue is set on fire of hell. 
drunkard is so set on fire. 


The slanderer’s 

But every faculty of the 
What can he do but seek 
it yet again (v. 35), even when most conscious of the 
bite of the serpent, the sting of the adder, the de- 
lirium of eyes that see snakes, and of heart that utters 
‘« topsy-turviness’’ (v. 33). 

Not only is deterioration and reversal of every good 
on sale for the individual, but so virulent a death 
reaches over to posterity. A temperate man's in- 
heritance from a hard-drinking father was a persistent 
dyspepsia. But in his children worse woes appeared. 
A beautiful daughter died early of consumption. A 
son committed suicide in an attack of delirium tre- 
mens. Another had to exile himself from all possi- 
bility of getting drink. 
died out. 
such crime. 


With him the generations 
Nature executes the death penalty for 


It is the Bible 
the common-sense 
The refusal of railroads and great corpora- 
tions to trust their great interests to men who ever 
drink at all, shows what hard business sense thinks 
of even moderate drinkers. 

Every Sunday-school teacher and pupil should join 
together in a pledge of mutual:help and safety. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COLO. 
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The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


The remedy is total abstinence. 
method, the scientific method, 
method. 


| Beg not thou upon the wine when it is red (v. 31). 

In some things temperance seems to-me to be 
moderation, but in drinking to be total abstinence. 
I have never ‘‘ looked upon it’’ when it was red (nor 
any other color). In my judgment, to look at it isto 
be lost ; for it seems to me to possess a mysterious 
fascination. I do not mean this superstitiously? but 
scientifically. 1 think there is a quality in alcohol 
that intoxicates the eye. Why not? There are ob- 
jects in nature which produce a sort of giddiness in 
the beholder. 1 think alcohol does. I believe that 
liquor, brimming and sparkling and foaming in cups, 
actually affects the mind through the eye. Who can 
gaze at a diamond without being strangely moved by 
the scintillating light? Alcohol affects me in this 
way, and I never look long at decanters. It affects 
the throat and the nose,—why not the eye ‘‘ when it 
giveth its [strange] color in the cup’’ ? 

At the lastat biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder (v. 32) ‘‘Atthe last."' Ay, there’s the rub ! 
Not ‘‘at.the first.'' There are some things whose effects 
can be discovered by a single experience ; others, 
only by a series of them. Water or milk will pro- 
duce the same results on the thousandth as on the 


first trial. But wine! Even the first ‘‘drunk"’ is 
not like the «last.'" The sodden stupor of the ‘old 
bum "’ 


is quite different from the wild jollity of the 
novitiate. Nothing is so incredible to the man who 
takes his ‘ first’’ glass as the story of his ‘ last.”’ 
You know those contrivances for telling fortunes by 
which a little card containing the outline of your life 
is thrown out by the mechanism when you deposit a 
nickel? Well, suppose that in the bottom of every 
‘* first’’ glass that a young chap drinks there should 
be found a true story of the ‘‘last’’! Itis all written 


. say, ‘*Oh ! how my head aches"’ ? 
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there, even though you cannot read it. The whole 
series of events ending in that frightful catastrophe 
are bound up in that first act. No, thank you, I'll 
not take those chances. Life is hard and dangerous 
enough without that risk. 

Thine eyes shall behold strange things, and thine 
heart shall utter perverse things (v. 33). It is this 
horrible chemical influence that I fear. The wisest 
and strongest man that ever lived is as powerless to 
prevent alcohol from disintegrating the tissues of his 
brain as the stupidest and the weakest. The dry hay 
in a barn may as well try to dictate to the fire that 
gets into it, as you to try and control the ravages of 
alcohol in the gray matter in your head. What you 
see, and what you hear, and what you do, when you 
put this mysterious drug into your mouth, is a question 
of chemistry, and not ‘of will. To be the absolute 
master of one’s thoughts, words, deeds, has always 
seemed to me the noblest attribute of manhood ; to 
voluntarily resign this control, to put the mind at the 
service of an infernal drug that would fill it with the 
passions of hell, the wickedest and most contemptible 
ignominy. I cannot understand what pride or satis- 
faction any one can take in the most sparkling wit, or 
the most brilliant coruscations of poetry, struck out 
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from the brain in a state of intoxication. I could as 
soon take pride in those of some one’s else brain, — 
for surely you are not responsible for what you say. 
It was not you, it was alcohol, that said it. 

1 will seek it yet again (v. 35). Yes; you will, in- 
deed. Degraded and despicable slavery! It seems 
inconceivable to a young fellow who has never experi- 
enced it, that he can be forced to do anything against 
his will. But moths were never sucked more irresistibly 
into flames, nor ships into whirlpools,. than men into 
saloons, after alcohol has produced a certain amount 
of chemical disturbance in their brains. © Judges, 
bankers, senators, ministers, —they are all alike, help- 
less. They can resist up to a certain point, and then, 
by a fearful influence which is beyond all analysis, 
they become hopeless slaves. Nothing but some 
power outside themselves can ever restrain them. 
You may shut them up like mad dogs until it is out 
of their system, and get their reason to working again, 
but if you leave them to themselves they are doomed. 
No, thank you. When I am sick or old I may accept 
this artificial aid of nature, but not till then, —so help 
me God! 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


(For ‘' Hints for the Superintendent," see page 580) 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By George H. Archibald 


I. Topic for the Quarter: Old Testament Stories. 
Il. Lesson Topic: Temperance Lesson. 


Il. Goiden Text: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is 
raging: and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise.—Prov. 20: 1. 

IV. Result Sought : 

1. Self-control in eating. 
2. Determination to avoid wine and strong 
drink. 

V. Starting-Points : 


(Nore.—Starting-point No. 1 is used in the development of this 
lesson. The others are merely suggestive, and may be used by the 
teacher, if preferred.]} 

A headache. 

Dulness or sleepiness in school. 

Things we eat and drink. 

The Golden Text. 

The body. Who wants to grow to be 
strong, etc. ? 


VI. Steps in the Teaching Process 
1. PREPARATION FOR THE LESSON SrTory. 

I wonder if any one here has ever had a headache. 
Did you ever put your hand up to your head and 
One time I made 
my finger ache by hitting it with a hammer, but some- 
times our heads ache when we do not strike them with 
anything. What was our lesson story about last week ? 
What was Jacob called? 

2. THE Lesson Srory. _ 

To-day I am going to tell you a Bible story about 
some other real princes. When they were boys they 
were made prisoners and taken captive to a far-away 
land, and there. they lived in the palace of the king. 
Their duty was to wait upon the king. They had 
always been taught that plain food was the best for 
them, and they knew that, if they wanted to keep 
well and grow strong, and would not have dreadful 
headaches and such things, they must not eat the rich 
food nor drink the wine that was placed before them 
on the king’s table. The king had a steward whose 
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name was Melzar. This man had charge of the 
princes. One day they asked him not to give them 
the food and wine from the king's table, but to give 
them only water and pulse. Pulse was a simple, 
healthy, vegetable food. ‘‘ But,’’ said Melzar, ‘* you 
will not keep well and strong and healthy looking 
if that is all you eat. I want you to be noble and 
strong looking, for only such can wait upon the 
king.’’ ‘*Try us with this plain food for a little 
while,’’ the young princes said, —‘‘ just for ten days.'’ 
So Melzar did, and, after the ten days were over, it 
was found that their flesh was fairer, and that they 
were healthier and stronger, than the others, who con- 
tinued to eat the king's dainties and drink his wine. 
Do you know the name of one of these princes ? 

3. THE TRUTH EMPHASIZED. 

What was the work that the princes had to do in 
the king’s palace? What kind of food did the king 
have upon his table? What kind of food had the 
princes eaten when they were home in their own 
country ? What did they ask the steward to give 
them ?. Why did the princes ask the king’s steward 
to give them plainer food? What was the result of 
the test? Why did they continue eating the plainer 
food ? 

Do you. know some things whichare not good to, 
eat.or to drink? With this as a leading question, 
the teacher can point out that, while some of the 
things the children name are good in moderation, if 
used excessively will be harmful. Doubtless some 
of the children will suggest wine and strong drink. 
The teacher would do wisely to speak of some of the 
other things first, and then lead up to the danger of 
drink afterwards. 

Here teach the Golden Text, and read some se- 
lected verses from the lesson text. For the most part 
children must be taught to be temperate in eating. 
This is better than warning them against intemperance. 
By these stories help the child to control himself at 
the table. We will thus help him more than by a 
score of warnings against intoxication. 

1 know a little boy whose name is Walter. I am 
afraid he has not always been a real prince. He has 
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a headache sometimes. Can you guess why? Some 
days he is dull and sleepy in school, and inisses in 
his lessons, loses his place in his class, and gets bad 
marks. What do you think makes him like that? 
1 will tell you. One day he asked his mother to 
allow him to eat as many pickles as he wanted. She 
said to him, ‘‘ You had better not ; they will rot be 
good for you; they will make you dull and sleepy 
and cross." But she told !im that he could have 
them if he chose. Do you th.nk he a.e them? What 
would you have « one ? 


VH. Summary of Lesson Steps 
The Truth 2 


Emphasized. | 5¢lf-Contro.. 








Ttel 
Story. | Daniel and his Companions. 


' 
Preparation 
for Lesson 
Story. 


A Headache. 





Vill. Blackboard Illustrations 
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The social tie that is bound in hquor had better be 
liguidated. 
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For the Intermediate Teacher 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE passage chosen for this lesson is simply a 
warning against drunkenness. It is more agree- 
able, and usually more effective, to picture noble 
ways of living to young boys and girls than to de- 
scribe lives they ought to avoid. But warnings are 
necessary also, and, if you use this passage as a text, 
use it faithfully. You may well ask your class to 
commit it to memory and recite it together. Then 
lead them to study it in detail by showing them these 
three things : 

1. The Drunkard’s Condition Described. You 
may separate the description into : 

(1.) Physical evils (v. 29). Alcohol poisons the 
blood, making wounds where there has been no ex- 
ternal injury and bloodshot eyes (v. 29). Ask your 
pupils to tell what they have learned on this subject 
in the public schools, and show how the Bible con- 
firms this teaching. Alcohol produces diseases of the 
heart and other organs, and a constant waste of 
physical powers, creating an appetite which is itSelf 
a disease. Then follow weakened nerves, disor- 
dered functions, blurred vision, the victim continu- 
ally seeking a remedy in that which causes the 
disease (v. 35). 

(2.) Mental evils. ‘*Thine eyes shall behold 
strange things, and thy heart shall utter perverse 
things.’’ This means a weakened memory, an intel- 
lect confused, a judgment destroyed. The drunkard 
is unreliable, ceases to be trusted by others and to 
trust himself. Drink not only destroys the mind of 
the drunkard, but that of his offspring. 
easily find painful illustrations of this fact. 

(3-) Moral and spiritual evils. Show that drunken- 
ness inflames the passions, leads to contentions that 
destroy friendships, and is the greatest cause of 
crimes ; that it ruins self-control, and overthrows the 


You can 
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citadel of manhood (v. 29). 
herit the kingdom of God, 
2. The Steps by which Men Become Drunkards. 
When the Book of Proverbs was written, alcohol was 
usually used in the form of wine, Now it is used in 
liquors of many kinds, fermented and distilled. Its 
first attractions are seductively inviting. It shows a 
brilliant color in the cup. It moves itself aright to 
the taste, goes down smoothly and pleasantly. There 
is often a delightful jollity ir: the first stage of drunk- 
enness. But show what tle end is (v. 32). Pic- 
ture, if you must, the red, >loated, scarred face, the 


No drunkard shall in- 


- bleared eyes, swollen veins, staggering body (v. 34), 


the brutal curses, violence, and outrages of miserable 
homes (v. 35). 

3- The Way to Avoid Being a Drunkard. 
‘* Look not thou upon the wine.’ Tell your scholars 
that the remedy is simple .and sure—to let alcohol 
alone. By scriptural warnings, by a literature both of 
history and science, by examples in an ever-moving 
unnumbered array, the waste, pauperism, crime, and 
the ruin of millions of souls for whom Christ died, 
which. come from intemperance, are set before all 
men. Show that all this comes from an indulgence 
in alcoholic drink that was moderate in the begin- 
ning. No one deliberately determines to be a drunk- 
ard, Total abstinence from intoxicating drink asa 
beverage is safe ground. 

Every teacher who is interested in this subject— 
and what teacher who values the souls in his charge 
can be indifferent to it !—gathers illustrations from 
daily reading which can be applied to enforce all 
these points. Classify them, and use them, not only 
when temperance lessons are chosen, but whenever, 
in the study of the Bible, exhortations are given to 
sobriety, manly living, and holiness. 
summed up in these strong words: ‘*‘ Drunkenness is 
a distemper of the head, a subversion of the senses, a 
tempest of the tongue, a storm in the body, the ship- 
wreck of virtue, the loss of time, a wilful madness, a 
pleasant devil, a sugared poison, a sweet sin, which 
he that hath hath not himself, and he that commits 
it doth not only commit sin, but is himself altogether 
sin."' 

BosToN, 


This lesson is 


* 
Greed traffics on greed. 


eg 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
The Folly of Drunkenness 


I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (Prov. 23 : 29-35). 
{For each member of the Bible Class.] 

The close readers of the first thirty-six chapters of 
Genesis would not lack excellent texts and incidents to 
serve as a basis for a temperance lesson. More than 
one episode turns on the power of wine to benumb 
the faculties, and permit a man to do with freedom 
what he would scorn to do under normal conditions, 
thus bringing dishonor upon himself. In general, 
however, the use of wine as a beverage is taken as a 
matter of course, and related without comment or 
thought in the narrative portions of the Old Testa- 
ment. The patriarchal type of life was an abstemious 
one on the whole. It is interesting to note that the 
feasting referred to in these narratives does not imply, 
any more than it excludes, the use of wine. 

But, while the Israelites cannot fairly be called ab- 
stainers from wine or other intoxicating drinks, they 
ever took a broad, sensible, ethical view of their use. 
The proverb writer does say that alcoholic drinks are 
appropriate for one who is in physical distress from 
hunger and want, and for one who is miserable (Prov. 
31 : 6, 7), but he forbids it to rulers, lest they disre- 
gard righteousness in their public acts. In another 
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passage (20:1) he declares that excess in drinking 
betrays a lack of good sense. In the little poem 
which is taken for study (23 : 29-35) there is a vivid 
description of the physical effects of excess in wine. 
The wine-bibber is quarrelsome, gets into difficulties, 
fills the air with complaints, is often seriously injured 
in brawls which are begun over paltry differences. 
He gives up all other pursuits and drinks continu- 
ally. The cup is as dead'y as tl e bite of a venomous 
serpent. Indulgence males the brain unsteady and 
the fancy erratic ; the toper turns giddy, like a sea- 
sick person.. Whoever becomes a drunkard is insen- 
sible to shame or fatigue ; he loses no time, after a 
debauch, in getting intoxicated once more. 

What a description these ‘‘sayings of the wise’’ 
give of the phases of a drunkard's life! It does not 
emphasize its wickedness so much as its folly and 
wretchedness. 


Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[The use of the books mentioned here is not a necessary part of 
this course, but 1s merely supplemental. A leaflet giving informa- 
tion as to these and other books of reference will be sent free, upon 
request, by the Editor of The Sunday School Times.] 


Professor Kent's ‘‘ The Wise Men of Ancient Israel 
and their Proverbs’’ is an extremely clear and in- 
teresting classification and explanation of the contents 
of Proverbs. Professor Toy has recently issued a 
commentary in the ‘‘ International Critical Commen- 
tary ’’ series, which will be for a long time the stand- 
ard one in English. 


III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, 
to members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other 
lesson helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. The Fall of Noah (Gen. 9 : 20-27). (1.) What 
lamentable results followed the yielding of Noah to 
the seductive attractions of wine ? 

2. Wine in the Patriarchal Stories. (2.) What 
illustrations are found of the evil results of excess ? 
(3-) What indications are there regarding its sparing 
and customary use? 

3. Wine as Viewed by the Wise Men. (4.) What 
principal reasons do the proverb writers advance for 
refraining from wine? (5.) Are these reasons which 
are fundamentally strong ? 

4. The Evils of Drunkenness. (6.) What are some 
of the moral and spiritual evils which it brings? [Mc- 
Laren: { 2, last]. Long: 4 1. Dunning: 1.] (7.) 
What is the greatest evil resulting from the habit of 
intoxication ? [Goss: v. 33. ] 

5. The Lasis for Opposing It. (8.) On what ground 
does the Bible oppose the free use of liquor? [Critical 
Notes: vs. 31, 42. Warren: 4% 2, 3.] (9.) Does 
the Bible support total abstinence, and, if so, on what 
grounds? [Dunning: 3, § 1.] (10.) Why must the 
man of God be a temperate man ? [Schauffler. ] 


IV. Some LEADING THOUGHTS. 
{For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 
Paul puts the whole matter in a nutshell : -«‘ Know 
ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost ? 
. . . Glorify God, therefore, in your body.”’ 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


oe 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ET the review run along the line of the abuse of 
drink. Begin by asking all who have ever known 

of any one’s having suffered on account of drink to rise. 
Many will at once stand up. Now let them sit down, 
and say that to-day we are to consider four things that 
are injured by drink. Puton the board at this point the 
words Strong Drink Injures. Then call out how it 
injures the head. It clouds the intellect, and dulls 
the mind in the long run. Illustrate this in any way 
that seems fitting. Now put down the word Head. 
But it does more than this. It iniures the Heart. 
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Put that word down. Now go on and call out from 
your teachers how it does this, in the way of deaden- 
ing a man’s affection for wife and family. But this 
is not all. It injures the Hand. Put that down. 
Now show how it unnerves the hand, so that it can- 





STRONG DRINK 
INJURES 


EAD 
EART 
AND 
OME 











not do the work which it used to accomplish, 
finally, show how it injures the Home. 
that word. 


Now, 
Put down 
Let some one here tell of some home 
ruined by drink. There are hundreds of such cases 
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in every large city, and very possibly in your own 
Sunday-school. Now call for anything that will pre- 
vent all of these evil consequences. _It is total absti- 
nence. Why not, then, all become total abstainers this 
very day? 

New York City. 


‘pd 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


(References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs '’) 


** Yield not to temptation.”’ Psalm 25 : 8-14. 


** Rescue the perishing.”’ Paci! 3 aeel 
‘*O brothers, lift your voices."’ (173 : 25-30. ) 
‘* Soldiers of the cross, arise."’ Psalm 19 : 7-13. 

‘* Nothing but leaves! the Spirit grieves."’ (251 : 1-5.) 
‘*T need thee every hour.”’ Psalm ion — ) 
‘* Jesus, my Saviour, look on me.” Psalm 1 er i 
‘** My soul, be on thy guard,”’ (1: 1-3.) 


al 
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Recent Help to Old Testament Study 


Lyman Abbott on the Ancient Hebrews 


R. LYMAN ABBOTT'S latest volume, on -7he 
Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $2), is made up 
of the lectures he delivered in Plymouth Church in 
1896-97, and again before the Lowell Institute in 
1899-1900. The present volume is not a reproduc- 
tion of either of these courses, though it uses the ma- 
terials of which they were composed. Repeated 
reworking, apparently, has given to the work a very 
desirable quality of ripeness. ~ 

The best characteristic of the book is that it is a 
genuine literary study of the Old Testament, by a 
man of fine literary appreciation. In a time when 
much of what claims to be literary study is a mere 
guessing at the character of alleged shreds and 
patches, an instance of genuine and highly meri- 
torious literary study is refreshing as well as in- 
structive. 

Dr. Abbott is a man who is much more at home 
with ideas than he is with either facts or logic. The 
foilowing statement is characteristic: ‘‘It is a fact 
that Czsar crossed the Rubicon ; it is a truth that 
God is love’’ (p. 41). Is it then not also a fact that 
God is love? Of course, there is a difference be- 
tween truth and fact, but that difference does not 
justify the groundless rejection of facts nor the substi- 
tution of ideas for facts. 

It is fortunate that Dr. Abbott had become satu- 
rated with the Old Testament, and with good reading 
on the Old Testament, before he became acquainted 
with the so-called modern school of Old Testament 
criticism. He conspicuously proclaims himself an 
advocate of the modern view. He devotes a good 
deal of space to polemic against the older view. But 
a large part of the literary detail in his book is in- 
consistent with the accepted views of the modern 
school. It would be possible to dissect out the po- 
lemic parts, and replace them with statements that 
would be acceptable to thoughtful men of the older 
view, without essentially changing his literary treat- 
ment. He shows conclusively that the ethical and 
religious lessons of the Old Testament become finer 
when we understand them in their literary setting, 


but it is a mistake to assume that this result is facili- 
tated by our accepting allegations to the effect that 
the Old Testament books were written at excessively 
late dates, or that they abound in inconsistencies and 
false statements of fact. 
Professor Willett’s Manual on the Prophets 

Herbert L. Willett’s 7he Prophets of Israel (New 
York and Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. 35 cents), 
is one of the convenient little manuals of the Bethany 
Christian Endeavor Reading Courses. It consists of 
fifteen chapters, carefully arranged in sections, with a 
series of questions at the close of each chapter. A 
chapter is given to the general features of prophecy, 
another to the prophetic literature in general, one to 
the time from Moses to Samuel, one to Elijah and 
Elisha, ten to the successive literary prophets, taken 
mainly in chronological order, and the final chapter 
to the ‘‘ Messianic Hope.’' The design is mainly to 
give information in compact form, and this purpose 
seems to have been remarkably well carried out. 
Mainly the facts are accepted as given in the Old 
Testament, but the Assyrian chronology is followed. 
The second half of Isaiah is treated of as belonging to 
the time of the exile, but with a waiver of the ques- 
tion of its authorship. Daniel is regarded as Macca- 
bean. The book has been made with good judg- 
ment, and will be useful. 
Dr. Little’s Valuable Harmony 

Of the different harmonies of the Old Testament 
history which have recently appeared, Dr. George O. 
Little's Zhe Royal Houses of Israel and Judah (New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. $3) is the most 
extensive. It includes the text of the prophets and 
that of the dated psalms for the period under con- 
sideration, as well as that of the hooks of Samuel 
and Kings and Chronicles. It contains an inter- 
woven history, and, in addition, where there are 
parallel texts, they are printed in smaller type in 
parallel columns. The text followed is that of the 
English Revised Version. There is a division into 
sections, based on the contents of the history, and a 
subordinate division indicated by marginal headings, 
the two series constituting a topical analysis of the 
events. The harmony is followed by appendices, 
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discussing the chronology and other important mat- 
ters. Taken all in all, we have here a very complete 
and well-arranged piece of apparatus for the study of 
the biblical history. 

Only experts are aware uf the extent to which our 
traditional understanding of Old Testament history is 
based on Josephus rather than on the biblical text. 
There is great need of the establishing of a new inter- 
pretation which shall free us from this Josephan bond- 
age. When that shall have been done, somebody 
will be able to make a better harmony than is now 
Until that is done, such work as this of 
Dr. Little must be regarded as of standard value. 

A Business Man’s Practical Studies 

George Hague is a banker and*a business man. 
Few banking men in Canada are better known than 
he. For a long time he has had charge, Sunday 
afternoons, of a class of men and women in the 
Cathedral Church of Montreal. The pressure of a 
busy life has not prevented his giving time to prepa- 
ration for this class. By the publication of Some 
Practical Studies in the History and Biography of 
the Old Testament: Genesis to Deuteronomy (To- 
ronto : The Copp, Clark Company, Ltd. $1.50; New 
York : Fleming H. Revell Co. $2), he now admits 
the public to its privileges. In literary form it leaves 
much to be desired. It is a series of papers, differ- 
ing much in form and quality, with no principle of 
connection except that they follow in a general way 
the order of the biblical text. 

But the work shows wide reading in matters bibli- 
cal, sociological, scientific, and historical. It shows 
careful observatlon of the phenomena of human life 
as they present themselves to a business man, and 
good judgment in selecting the right things to say in 
order to bring out scriptural meanings strongly. The 
author is thoroughly open-minded, though his opin- 
ions are mainly conservative and many of his ideas old- 
fashioned. He displays throughout a marked gift for 
bringing out the facts that are potentially included in 
a scriptural statement. Take as a specimen the fol- 
lowing on the clause ‘‘And subdue it’’ (Gen. 1 : 28). 

‘«This command in one single word opens up a 
sphere of the widest extent. It contains within it the 
germ of all arts, sciences, discoveries, inventions, 
from the earliest ages. 


possible. 


... All agriculture, all recla- 
mation of wastes, all clearing of forests, all manufac- 
tures, all mining, all utilizing of electrical force and 
of innumerable mechanical inventions, are but the 
carrying out of this command. ... When men are 
making harbors for ships and opening river channels, 
lighting up coasts by lighthouses ; when they are cut- 
ting down trees and building ships; when they are 
smelting iron and refining silver ; when they are cul- 
tivating tropical plants and fruits ; when they are ex- 
tracting that wonderful product, coal ; when they are 
making roads, building bridges, and spanning conti- 
nents with a band of iron and steel,—they are simply 
fulfilling the command given to the very first inhab- 
itant of the world,—to subdue the earth’’ (p. 33). 
A_ Manual of the Higher Criticism 

The Old Testament from the Modern Point of 
View, by the Rev. L. W. Batten (New York : James 
Pott & Co. $1.50), is a manual of the doctrines of the 
current higher criticism in regard to the literary origin 
of the Old Testament. The author attempts to present 
evidence, as well as results reached. His treatment 
is more intelligible than that of many who deal with 
themes of this class, and is as concise as is consistent 
with intelligibility. As an introduction to the study 
of the opinions which it advocates, the book has, per- 
haps, no superior in the English language. 
An Optimistic View of Mcdern Study 

The Drift of Biblical Research Past and Present, 
by Professor Ira Maurice Price (Philadelphia : The 
American Baptist Publication Society. 10 cents), is an 
address delivered atthe National Baptist Anniversaries, 
in Detroit, last year. It briefly reviews the rabbini- 
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cal, the Hellenistic, the patristic, the scholastic, the 
Reformation, and the post-Reformation theological 
methods of biblical study, contrasting them with what 
Professor Price designates the modern method. This 
he regards as beginning about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Thoroughly repudiating the un- 
scientific, destructive, agnostic character of much of 
our modern criticism, Professor Price yet believes in 
modern methods as he understands them, and is op- 
timistic in his expectations from them. The address 
is thoughtful and reassuring. 

Worcester on the Book of Genesis 

The Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowl- 
edge is a new work by the Rev. Dr. Elwood Worcester 
of Philadelphia-(New York: McClure, Phillips, & 
Co. $3). After five brief preliminary chapters, Dr. 
Worcester takes up, in two longer chapters, the account 
of creation in Genesis 1:1 to 2:3. He translates 
and annotates it, and then proceeds to give¥for pur- 
poses of comparison, other ethnical accounts of the 
beginning of things,—Hindu, Greek, Egyptian, Per- 
sian, Phoenician, Babylonian, —making citations from 
early texts, and commenting upon them. The next 
five chapters are given to a similar treatment of the 
accounts of the garden and the fall (Gen. 2 : 4 to 
3:24). There follow a chapter each on ‘‘Cain and 
Abel,’’ ‘* The Antediluvian Patriarchs,’’ ‘‘ The Sons 
of God and the Daughters of Men,’’ and then six 
chapters on the account of the deluge, and one chap- 
ter on that of the Tower of Babel. The comparison 
with other ancient traditions on these subjects is a 
prominent feature of the treatment throughout. In an 
appendix sixty-four distinct traditions of the deluge 
are tabulated. 

The preface informs us that the volume consists of 
lectures given in St. Stephen's Church, Philadelphia, 
and that they were prepared ‘‘ piecemeal, week by 
week, for the most part late at night, as one of the 
duties of a busy life.’"” Though these disadvantages 
have affected the quality of the work, Dr. Worcester 
has brought together in readable shape a body of in- 
teresting and valuable material. His point of view 
is that of a man who accepts the Graff-Wellhausen 
analysis of the Hexateuch, and regards Genesis as a 
collection of myths. But, of course, it is supposable 
that myth may be in its own sphere as true as history, 
and Dr. Worcester differs from many who accept this 
class of critical opinions, in affirming, with much re- 
iteration and strong feeling, the truthfulness and genu- 
ine inspiration of the Book of Genesis (for example, 
pp. 11, 13, 55). 

A Vivacious Story of Old Testament Life 

The rector of the American Church in Munich, the 
Rev. G. Monroe Royce, has written a book called 
The Son of Amram (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50). Starting out with a rather striking picture of 
Moses and Rameses II as young men together, warm 
friends, about to graduate from the ‘‘ University of 
On,"’ this story is based on the incidents of the exo- 
dus. Its materials are drawn partly from the Bible, 
partly from Egyptian annals, partly from theories 
concerning the Egyptian religion and its festivals, 
and largely from the creative imagination of the 
author. Instances of the last-named source are the 
representation that Moses was for many years prime 
minister of Egypt, the originator of Egyptian military 
discipline, and the man who led the armies of Rameses 
to victory ; the representation that the movements 
which led to the exodus originated with the Egyptian 
priestly party on the one hand, and the religious lead- 
ers of Israel on the other, Moses and Pharaoh stand- 
ing long as buffers between the two parties, and other 
equally important matters. The details of both the 
Egyptian and the biblical records are mainly ignored, 
and other details substituted in their places. But it 
is a vivacious and readable bit of fiction, and may 
serve to make the history picturesque, provided one 
does not mistake it for accurate information. 
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Men and Women Worth Knowing 


HE veteran reader of biography 
will feel no desire to have it re- 
duced to the dimensions of the 
little books of the series of 
Beacon Biographies (Boston : 
Small, Maynard, & Co. 75 
cents each). But the great bi- 
ographies, no doubt, present a 
most forbidding aspect to the 

average reader, who will rejoice over such books as 
these, which enable him, in a part of one evening, 
to form a pretty correct idea of the man he is reading 
about. The book-lover, whatever his prepossessions 
about biography, cannot fail to be pleased with the 
thoroughly artistic making of these books. The fol- 
lowing four books are of this series, 

Agassiz, the Joyous Worker 
Alice Bache Gould's Louis Agassiz is a story of about 

as joyous and exuberant a life work as ever fell to the lot 
of any human being. Work never seemed more like 
play than it did with Agassiz. One almost feels him- 
self a worker because of the enthusiasm begotten of 
reading this brief account of his life. 


Plain John Greenleaf Whittier 

The most determined sensationalist would have to 
acknowledge himself defeated were he to try his arts 
upon the life of Whittier. 
his garb. 





* 


His life was as plain as 
He was not the sort of man whose doings 
become the source of endless anecdote and entertain- 
ment. It is true he was mobbed, but mobbing 
Whittier somehow did not turn out as picturesquely 
as the mobbing of many of his friends, or as his 
biographer might be tempted to wish. His was a 
plain story, and it is simply told in Richard Burton's 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Owen Wister on General Grant 

Ulysses S. Grant, by Owen Wister, is a straight- 
forward and rapid account, with a tone of its own, and 
great frankness as to the mistakes and limitations of 
its hero. Instead of a flashing and romantic military 
career, we get the sense of doggedness and honesty 
and success which came after failures so many and so 
constant as almost to settle the atmosphere of a man’s 
life ; and it may be said that this atmosphere is pre- 
served a little too persistently in this narrative. 


Politics and Thomas Jefferson 

There is apparently only one limitation set by the 
editor of the Beacon Biographies upon the work of 
the various contributors, and that is the limitation of 
brevity. Aside from that, the author is left to the 
freedom of his own point of view, his own admirations 
and prejudices. These are frankly disclosed by 
Thomas E. Watson in his life of Thomas Jefferson, 
which here and there has the tone of a current politi- 
cal discussion, and never leaves us in doubt a mo- 
ment as to where its author stands on matters of 
present politics. If it digresses in such directions a 
little too much at times, it yet gives a very graphic 
picture of Jefferson's personality, and a fairly good 
account of the political movements in which he was 
so great a figure. 


Strenuous ‘‘ Old Hickory ” 

The Riverside Biographical Series (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 75 cents each) numbers several 
recent volumes, among which is W. G. Brown's 
Andrew Jackson. Such an atmosphere of fight and 
storm as is furnished by the history of Jackson will 
probably make most readers glad that the story is 
reduced to the proportions of this small volume. One 
could hardly endure the strain of a three-volume life 
of Old Hickory. It is the account of a man who, 
when he got started, could never stop until he had 
reached the end. He was the man who had his way ; 
and it may be true, as the author says, that untrained, 
uncultivated, imperfect, as he was, not one of his 


great contemporaries had so good a right to stand for 
American character. 


Romance of a Great Engineer 

James B. Eads, by Louis How, is another River- 
side Biography worth reading. It is a grandson of 
Eads who writes this account of the great engineer. 
Nothing reads more like a romance than the story of 
great engineering exploits, and the life of Eads does 
not fall behind the rest in interest. Not technically 
educated, and becoming an engineer, as it were, by 
accident, and by his passion for overcoming what- 
ever obstacle came next in his way, he reached 
results which made him rank as almost the foremost 
of modern engineers. The book brings out fully his 
patriotism and immense services to the country, his 
generosity, his urbanity, and his broad culture, which 
made him as great a man as he was an engineer. 


Benjamin Franklin and William Penn 

Of making of books about Franklin there seems to 
be no end. This Riverside addition—Benjamin 
Franklin, by Paul Elmer More—to that literature 
does not profess to furnish new material, but gives a 
fairly complete and decidedly readable narrative of 
his life, with a rather more than usual account of 
Franklin’ s experience in Europe. 

The story of the great Quaker and founder is so told 
in George Hodges’s William Penn (Riverside Series) 
as to bring out the full charm of Penn's personality. 
Together with great facility for getting into trouble, 
there was « great blitheness of spirit in Penn, which 
seemed always to get him out of trouble, though his 
very blitheness often made him a sore puzzle to his 
brethren. This element of charm is conveyed by the 
author to the reader in a style which has Penn's own 
quality and distinction. It will doubtless be a sur- 
prise to many a reader to know how very little time 
Penn spent in the province which bore his name, 
Peter Cooper, Philanthropist 

Rossiter W. Raymond was assigned to the task, in 
the Riverside Series, of sketching the life of Peter 
Cooper. This great philanthropist was engaged in all 
kinds of enterprises. Some were successful, and some 
were not.. When an enterprise\was not successful, he 
went about something else, pondering still in his own 
mind the reason for his failure. A great worker, his 
work always seemed to have a good element of play 
and delight in it, which makes the story of his life 
very personal, and not merely a history of invention. 
Along with all his enterprises he carried constantly 
in his mind the ideal to which he afterward devoted 
so much of his fortune. It is the story of a genial life. 


A Worthy Memorial of G. H. C. MacGregor 

The Rev. Duncan Campbell MacGregor has con- 
tributed an important bit of biography in a book 
bearing the title, George H. C. MacGregor, M.A. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25). One 
of the most useful and promising evangelistic careers 
was cut short by the death of George MacGregor at 
the age of thirty-six. There was no sacred insanity 
about MacGregor, and, although he was interested 
in some rather extreme views, yet his thorough train- 
ing, his catholic mind, his generally healthy and 
normal make-up, kept him from ever becoming merely 
the spokesman of an ‘‘ism,’’ and made him one of 
the most influential spiritual personalities of the last 
decade. His life story is written in so excellent a 
style, with so great discrimination joined to a deep 
affection and reverence, that it is a worthy memorial 
of his noble life. 
The First of the American Painters 

In Benjamin West: His Life and Work (Phil: - 
delphia: The John C. Winston Company. $1). 
Henry E. Jackson has furnished a well-written mono- 
graph, artistically printed, on the first of American 
painters. Although published in aid of the enter- 
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prise of erecting a monument to West 
in his native town of Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, the book is not an ephemeral 
piece of writing, but worthy of being 
offered to the public as a discriminating 
judgment of West's work and his place 
among painters, and it is a valuable ad- 
dition to the story of great artists. 
A Busy Englishwoman’s Life 

The flavor of English lawns, clergy, 
cathedrals, and homes, —a flavor of which 
most people never weary, and are always 
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York : A. Wessels Co. $1.75). Lovers 
| of Stevenson will generally wish to pos- 
| sess this half criticism, half biography of 

him by one who knew him personally 

in the early days. The book has already 
| stirred up a little controversy among the 
minuter sort of critics as to ow inti- 
| mately the author knew Stevenson. It 
is not a question of great importance. 
| He knew Stevenson well enough to add 
| a good deal of graphic detail to what we 
_already possess of his history, and he 


ready to enjoy afresh, fills the pages of | knows Stevenson's works so intimately, 


Emma Marshall: A Biographical Sketch. 
By Beatrice Marshall (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2). By good fortune, her 
life was spent in the five cathedral towns 
of Norwich, Wells, Exeter, Gloucester, 
and Bristol. 
her industry from the fact that she wrote 
some two hundred volumes. But even 
this work was always secondary to the 
beautiful care of a home and children 
and guests. It was a well-ordered and 
delightful life, full of fine friendships, 
spent in historic neighborhoods, given to 


many interests, and yet keeping an air | 


of calmness like the old churches which 
always towered above her home. It im- 
presses the reader with the abundance 
of time which is the possession of those 
who are always busy. 
Two Sets of Love Letters 

The Love Letters of Victor Hugo, 


per & Brothers. $3), are of interest sim- 
ply because Victor Hugo is of interest, 
and the world can still welcome a new 
page of his life. They can, however, do 
nothing to increase his fame, and give 
less of self-revelation than the writings 
with which we have been so long fa- 
miliar. 
the concrete in these letters, of allusion 
to the surroundings, of background. It 
is all inner history, and, it may be ad- 
ded, inner history in no way distin- 
guished from that of lovers in general. 
‘« Records of real quarrels followed by 
delicious reconciliations’’ may be said 
to be a very true description of the book. 

The Love Letters of Bismarck, 1846- 
1889 (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$3), are translated into English by Charl- 
ton J. Lewis. | Bismarck’s love letters 
have considerably more body to them 
than Victor Hugo's. Comparison may 


be unfair, since Hugo's letters cover a | 


space of only two years, and Bismarck's 
forty-three years. Hugo's are strictly 
love letters, while Bismarck’s are in the 
main love letters only in the sense that 
they are all addressed to his wife, and 


contain all sorts of news and gossip and | 
The letters are downright | 
and outright sort of things, as one might | 


meditation. 


expect, but are possessed of much ten- 
derness and elevation of spirit. They 
give us also many a glimpse into the 
rather queer but undoubtedly genuine 
religion of Bismarck. The volume is 
quite as much a journal of events as it is 
a bundle of love letters. 
New Light on Stevenson 

‘*A Life Study in Criticism’’ is the 
way H. Bellyse Baildon characterizes his 
volume, Robert Louis Stevenson (New 


There is a remarkable lack of, 


|and has studied their development so 
| carefully, and written of it so attractively, 
| that the reader will possess Stevenson a 
little more thoroughly through this vol- 
ume. It has also the merit of being artis- 


One may get some idea of | tically printed and bound. 


A Sympathetic Life of Joseph Parker 
Some Lives of Preachers and Evan- 
gelists. Joseph Parker, D.D.: His Lite 
and Ministry, is the title of a little work 
by Albert Dawson (Boston : The Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents, net). Dr. Parker has 
been one of the personal problems of 
our time which have been every now 
and then inviting to the public. First 
there comes a lull, when nobody says 
| anything, and the Doctor goes on with 
‘his work, always great and always effec- 
| tive. 


| usually by some new saying or action 


| of the Doctor himself, and people feel | 
1820-22, which have been translated by 
Elizabeth W. Latimer (New York: Har- | 


compelled to have a theory about him. 
A former secretary of Dr. Parker has in 
this volume put together many intimate 
glimpses of him as he works and preaches, 
without offering any theory as to his old 
chief save such as we may deduce for 
ourselves from a truly sympathetic ac- 
count of his life work. 
The Evolution of a Recluse 

Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, the subject of 
this memoir, was well known as a tem- 
perance evangelist and one of the fore- 
most workers among women. 
knew of her public efforts, her strength 
and determination, but My Mothers 
Life: The Evolution of a Recluse, by 
Mary Henry Rossiter (New York : Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. $1.50), supplies the 
full story of the development of the public 


woman, who seemed to have been born to | 


her tasks from a quiet and obscure life and 
a naturally shrinking disposition. The 
care of her own home, and sacrificing and 
beautiful devotion to her own children, 
without a thought of celebrity or public 
service, make all the more marked and 
valuable her services to the world. 
Founder of the Salvation Army 

W. T. Stead’s latest book, Life of Mrs. 
Booth: The Founder of the Salvation 
Army (New York : Fleming H. Revell 
Co. $1.25), is not the only biography 
of this good woman. There is a larger 
life of Catharine Booth published in the 
favorite two-volume way of English 
biographies. That is the authoritative 
life of the woman who was one of the 
great forces in making modern England. 
If Mr. Stead adds no new material, he 
certainly does for the old material what 
ought to be done for all biographical 
material,—he gives edge to it, and great 
readableness. Anybody would be inter- 
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Then the lullis sure to be broken, | 


Everybody | 
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Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue fora year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position without extra cost, except when the ad- 
vertiser contracts for a position on the last page. 
For all advertising conditioned on an appearance 
upon the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in 
addition to the regular rate will be charged. 
For inside-page positions, on orders of less than 











the regular vate will be charged. All adver- 
tisements are subject to approval as to character, 
wording, and display. Advertisers are free 
to examine the subscription list at any time. 
For Terms of Subscription, see page 584. 








The Indian and the Northwest. A hand- 


somely illustrated book just issued, bound in 
cloth, and containing 115 pages of interest- 
ing historical data relating to the settlement 
of the great Northwest, with fine half-tone 
engravings of Black Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red 
Cloud, and other noted chiefs; Custer’s 
battleground, and ten colored map plates 
showing location of the various tribes dating 
back to 1600. A careful review of the book 
impresses one that it is a valued contribution 
to the history of these early pioneers, and a 
copy should be in every library. 
cents per copy. Mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of this amount, by W. B. Knis- 
kern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 





Business Opportunities for All.— Loca- 
tions in Iowa, Illinois, Minnesota, and Mis- 
| souri, on the Chicago Great Western Rail- 
way, —the very best agricultural section of the 
United States, where farmers are prosperous 
and business men successful. There is a 
demand for competent men, with the neces- 
sary capital, for all branches of business. 
Some special opportunities for creamery men 
and millers. Good locations for general 
merchandise, hardware, hotels, 
| banks, and stock buyers. Correspondence 
| solicited. Write for maps and Maple Leaf- 

lets. W. J. Reed, Industrial Agent, 604 
| Endicott Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





harness, 


| Iron and Copper, and where they are 
| found, fully and interestingly described in 
| the illustrated booklet containing large in- 
| dexed map, plainly indicating the region 
| in which this valuable ore is found, now 
| ready for distribution by the Chicago and 
| North-Western R’y. Copy will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of two-cent 
stamp by W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 

The correct population of cities and towns 
in the Northwest, located along the line of 
the Chicago & North-Western Railway, is 
shown in a booklet just issued by that com- 
pany. Copy may be obtained by sending 
stamp to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago. 





loma and degree. Catalogue free. 
C. J. Burton, Christian University, Canton, Mo. 





_ PAN-AMERICAN LODGINGS. soc. to $:. Private 
families. A. Yorx, 11 W.Chippewa St. Buffalo, N.Y. 


$1,000, an advance of 20 per cent in addition to | 


Price, 50 | 


RAPID BIBLE STUDY by mail, leading to di- | 
Write Prof. 
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Will be issued September 15 


GEMS OF SONG 


| For the Sunday-School 
288 PAGES 


| 


| By IRA D. SANKEY and HUBERT P. MAIN 





The most singable collection of the kind ever published. 
BOUND IN CLOTH, $25.00 PER 100. 
Sample mailed on receipt of 20c. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
New York and Chicago 


Rally Day 
The Harvest 
Thanksgiving 


1024 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
John J. Hood 38 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 


RALLY DAY @ "aAgvest 


ANNIVERSARY 


New service entitled 


THE GOODNESS OF THE LORD 


Complete in every detail for observance of the 
above-mentioned a hp Samples, 4 cts. Per hundred, 
$4, postpaid. Hall-Mack Ce., Publishers 
1020 Arch 'St., Philadelphia, 


Autumnal ser- 
vices, delightful 
songs and read- 
ings, three sam- 
ples for ten 
cents. 











| ONWARD, a service for Rally Dey and Anni- 
versary, by the Rev. Rufus W. Miller. A Pro- 
motion Exercise by i“ H. Johnston; music by 
W. A. Post, Margaret C. Brown, and bright familiar 
Bese. R per 100, postpaid. Headquarters for all 
ally, Harvest Home services published. Samples, 

3 for 10c. Heidelberg Press, 1308 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


HARvest AND RALLY DAY SERVICES. 

Enclose roc. for our three latest. Catalogue of 
Sunday-school and choir music free. GEO. PF. 
ROSCHE & CO. Chicago: 38 Kast Randolph 
| Street. New York: 22 North William Street. 











Employment 
That Pays 





is offered to Women, Men, grown Girls and Boys 
in the vicinity of their homes, by our Subscription 
Department. We give libera’ compensation ; 
the most generous terms ever offered. Prompt 
reply secures a desirable and permanent posi- 
tion as our special authorized representative, with 
exclusive rights. Previous experience desirable, 
but not necessary. PRANK LESLIE'S POPU- 
LAR MONTHLY, for vears a leader among the 
best ro cent illustrated magazines for the home, is 
stronger, brighter, better than ever. Articles, stories 
by famous writers, illustrations by well-known 
artists. Outfit free to persons accepted as agents. 
Write us a postal to-day, and name two references. 
This is an opportunity too good to neglect. 
FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE 
(Founded 185s.) 141-147 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 














THE HOLY BIBLE 


Newly edited by the American Revision Committee, 
A. D. 1901, being the 


American Standard 
Edition of the 


REVISED 
BIBLE 


Long Primer type, references, topi- 
cal headings, and indexed Bible 
maps. Prices from $1.50 to $o. 
ison's Teachers’ Bibles contain “ Helps” in 
Alphabetical Order. All styles and prices. 
‘or sale by all booksellers, or send for catalogue to 


Thos. Nelson & Sons., Pubs., 37-41 E. 18th St., N.Y. 

















Light on the 4 
Story of Jonah 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


The story of Jonah, or anything tending 
toward an explanation of it, has a claim 
upon the attention of every Bible-reacer. 

Dr. Trumbull brings to bear upon it 
many interesting and instructive facts 
worthy of the consideration of all readers 
of the Bible. 

19 pages (5% X7% inches), with illus- 
trations. Price, 20 cents. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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Che Sanday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, September 7, rgor 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
‘* second-class matter.”’ 


——_ 





Subscription Rates 
The Sunday School Times is published 


weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. ‘hese rates include postage : 


75 cts Five or more copies, either to 

* separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 75 
cents each per year. 


$ j 00 One copy, or any number of copies 
° less than five, will be sent to sepa- 
rate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 


Free Copies One free copy addi- 


tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 75 
cent rate, 

“ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at an 
Additions time to a slab-sboh additiona 
subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club 
as originally ordered, and the rate to be the propor- 
mate share of the yearly club rates in force at the 
time the addition is made. 


Subscribers to whom the paper is 
How Papers panes separately, at the rate ot 
are 1.00 or 75 cents a year, can have 
Addressed the address changed at any time 
without charge. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time pasd for, unless by special request. 
Enough pies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
4 the teac ot Bd a school to examine it, will be sent 
ee, upon application. 


~ 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The Sunday School ‘limes will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which in cludes postage : 
One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the | 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs Co., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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flea Month Only 


Free Scholarships 


eo We - 
ELECTRICAL, MECHANICAL 
AND STEAM 


ENGINEERING, 


HEATING, VENTILATION AND 
PLUMBING, 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


To secure a few representative students 
in all parts of the country, the Trustees 
of the American School of Correspond- 
ence offered a short time ago to award 
a limited number of Free Scholarships. 
This offer is to be 


WITHDRAWN 


September 30, 1901. Applications wili 
be considered in the order received 
until that date. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 
Chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 





PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 

The Darlington Seminary. A high-grade school 
for girls, convenient to New York, Phila., and Wash- 
ington. Departments: College Preparation, English, 
Music, Art, Language, and Business. Equipment | 
modern. $190 per year. Fall term Sept. 16. Illus. | 
catalogue. F. P. Bye or R. Daruincron, Ph.D. 





Hopedale, O., opens Sept. | 
Hopedale College 16. Classical, philosophical, 
scientific, normal, commercial, and post-graduate | 
courses. R. R. fare free. $160 a year, and a plan to 
earn that. Catalog free. W. A. Wictiams, D.D., Pres. 


Year | 
Prepares for Coll and Gov't Schools. Thorough 
business course. ew gymnasium. Begins Sept. 18. 
Address the Principals, Peekskill, N. Y. 





Miss Gibson’s Family and Day School 
for Girts. 2037 Detancey-Place, Phila., Pa. 30th year. | 
Fall term begins Sept. 26, 1901. College Preparatory. | 
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GOOD judge must have both experience 


be a good judge for she too must have 
experience and lea: :ing or she may think that 
the soaps made to look like Ivory Soap are just 
as good. With experience she will know 
that they lack the remarkable qualities of the 
genuine. Ivory Soap—99*2%o per cent. pur 


COPYRIGHT 1899 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT: 


A housekeeper should 
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PEIRCE 










fortune. 


remunerative positions. 






What kind of education are you giving your children ? 
some say ‘‘unfits a young person for practical business,’’ or is it the kind that 
trains and prepares one to understand business and take part in it ? 

A sound business education is a necessity, in these days, alike for the poor 
man’s son or daughter and the rich man’s heir, 
to earn a living, and the latter should have it in order to take proper care of his 


Peirce School trains young people for business, and assists its graduates to 
Call or send for 37th Year Book. . 
PEIRCE SCHOOL, Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Educational 





SCHOOL 


Is it the kind which 





The former needs it to enable him 





“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, Waynes- 

, Va., was cu by Dr. Johnston after stammer- 

ing fifty years. Have cured hundreds of others. 
ou en be cured. Can refer by permission to Hon. 
ohn Wanamaker. Send for descriptive book. E. S. 
ohnston, President and Founder, Philadelphia Insti- 


tute for Stammerers, 1033 Sprin 
17th YEAR. Garden Street, Philadelphia, a. . 
PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. On Bound 
Brook Railroad. 63d year. Co-educational. 
Healthful location. Home comforts. 17 experienced 
teachers. Catalogue free. 
THOMAS O'HANLON, D.D., LL.D., President. 

















Seven Per Cent 


Cumulative Preferted Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest, We can highly recom- 
mend this stock for safety and satisfactory inter- 
est returns. We have a number of other good 
investment stocks. Send for list. 
ugh MacRae & Co., Bankers, 
Wilmington, Nerth Carolina. 














to 6 % Safe Investments 


in real-estate first mortgages, as placed by us for 

22 years, have never failed once. One investor 
writes to us: “‘ Since 1892 I have been carefully 
selecting some of your choice loans, and have 
never lost a dollar, and, when other securities failed, 
have been tided over many evi! days because | could al- 
“Wr depend upon the income from your mortgages.” 
Write to us for our list of loans in the blackwaxy belt 
of Texas and in Oklahoma. 


THE 


Loans guaranteed. 


BUNNELL & ENO INVESTMENT Co. 
Bullitt Building, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


OOK-KEEPIN STENOGRAPHY, 
PENMANSHP, 

. Ta . oe» conane by mail 

orin person. ‘Telegraphy also taught person- 

ally. P Positions obtained for all duates of 

commercial course. CATALOGUE.FREE. 

EASTMAN, Box 745,Poughkeepsie,N.Y. 








I’ may be that some of your 

scholars simply will not 
read portions of the Bible 
every day. But did you ever 
try especially hard to persuade 
them to do this, and give them 
a little needed help? Send 
for a specimen of The Sunday 
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Card, and, as you examine it, 
bear in mind that thousands 
are in actual daily use, serv- 
ing their purpose admirably. 


The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ested in this character sketch (for that is 
all it professes to be), whether they were 
previously interested in Mrs. Booth or 
not. The book does not escape the 
marks of some of Mr. Stead’s odd no- 
tions about things, but, in the main, it 
gives such a representation of his subject 
as to really increase her influence in the 
world. 


‘ste 


A Sincere Work on Chris- 
tian Science 


PIRITUAL KNOWING; Or, Bible 
Sunshine, The Spiritual Gospel of 
Jesus the Christ, by Theodore F. Sew- 
ard (New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
#1), is a book thoughtfully and earnestly 
written by a devout Christian, who sin- 
cerely believes that he is charged with a 
truth of supreme importance to the 
church and to the human race. His 
thesis is that ‘‘the material world. is a 
realm of illusion.’’ ‘‘To this unreal 
world belong experiences which cannot 
possibly exist in the spiritual universe, 
—evil, sorrow, hate, disappointment, 
sickness, —the whole catalog of human 
miseries ending in death.’’ ‘‘ God is 
the cnly cause ; spirit is the only sub- 
stance.’’ This is announced as revers- 
ing the course of human opinion, and 
bringing in a new era of thought and 
life. It is the fundamental tenet of 
‘*Christian Science,’’ and is undoubt- 
edly important, if true. 

It is amusing or pathetic, according to 
the mood in which one regards it, to ob- 
serve the simplicity with which the author 
of this book gives forth his discovery as 
something unknown ‘“ until ‘the present 
time,’’ unaware that it is one of the 
commonest of commonplaces in the his- 
tory of human thought We do not 
need to go back for it to the Vedas, nor 
to Plato, nor even so far as Bishop 
Berkeley. It is a remark of Dugald 
Stewart, in one of his philosophical 
essays, that probably no one has ever 
pursued the study of intellectual philoso- 
phy intently without coming to entertain 
doubts of the existence of the material 
world. If Mr. Seward were ten years 
older, he might have personal memories 
of that school of New England theology 
which held this notion as one of its car- 
dinal doctrines, denying second causes, 
and referring all finite things, even hu- 
man volitions, to the divine efficiency. 
This novel discovery which is to renew 
the face of the earth turns out to have 
been tried on and tried out ages ago ; 
and the value of it is summed up in this 
verdict;—that the proof of it ‘‘ admits of 
no refutation, and produces no convic- 
tion.’* 

This verdict will have to stand, even 
in the case of a man as far removed 
from conscious insincerity as Mr. Seward 
certainly is. Here one finds him hard at 
work with illusive paper and ink writing 
| out immaterial copy for a non-existent 
| printing office, and correcting imaginary 
| proofs for a mere phantom of a book to 
| be sold for an apparent but unsubstantial 
dollar. It is perfectly clear that in the 
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author's heart he is convinced of the 
existence of a material world, and shows 
his faith, not by his fancies, but by his 
works. 

The author appeals from mere intel- 
lect to intuition as ‘‘a surer guide.’’ 
But of all the intuitions of the mind 
there is none so primary and funda- 
mental as our intuition of external ma- 
terial objects corresponding to our men- 
tal impressions. What is the use of 


‘appealing to intuition, when at the very 


outset of his argument he discredits the 
best attested of all human intuitions? 
If our intuition of the external world is 
to be impeached and turned out of court, 
what intuition is left in which we can 
put any confidence? If ‘this world is 
all a fleeting show for man's illusion 
given,’’ then the spiritual organization, 
with its faculties of knowing, must be a 
mere man-trap for ensnaring and mis- 
leading us. 

Starting with such perverse notions, it 
is not strange to find the author coming 
to some monstrously queer things in his 
applications of Scripture. 
ample from page 122 : 

‘« If we have the spirit of praise in our 
hearts every moment, we shall be saved 
from accident. ‘No evil shall befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come 
nigh thy dwelling.’ Many accidents be- 
fall good people, but it is only because 
they have not believed in the law of love, 
and surrendered their hearts and lives 
wholly to it. A God-loving pastor in a 
German village was reprimanded by a 
neighbor for not putting bars across the 
second-story window to keep his little 
child from falling out. 
her of the promise, ‘ He shall give his 
angels charge over thee to keep thee in 


Take an ex- 
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all thy ways ; they shall bear thee up in 
their hands lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone.’. One day the child did fall out 
of the window. The pastor calmly told 
his daughter to go and pick it up. She 
did so, and found it unhurt. The next 
day his neighbor's child fell from a chair 
to the floor and broke its arm."’ 

It is strange that, in writing this 
paragraph, the author should not have 
bethought himself who it was that ‘re- 
minded of the promise’ a certain One, 
and was answered, ‘‘It is written, Thou 
shalt not tempt the Lord thy God,’’ and 
should not have recognized that he was 
giving the Devil's own advice to un- 
stable and morbid souls under like temp- 
tation in a prevailing spiritual epidemic. 
And so one might go on, accumulating 
examples of how the author's fundamen- 
tal fallacy has betrayed him into fantas- 
tic follies in direct contradiction to that 
sober common sense which is so wonder- 
fully. characteristic of the Scriptures. 


<— 
Mount Omi and Beyond: A Record of Travel 


on the Thibetan Border. By Archibald 
john. Little. With map, portrait, and fif- 
teen illustrations. New York: F. A 


Stokes Company. $3.50. 

With the Thibetans in Tent and Temple: 
Narrative of Four Years’ Residence on the 
Thibetan Border, and of a Journey into the 
Far Interior. By Susie Carson Rijnhart, 
M.D. With map and thirteen illustrations. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Re- 
vell Company. $1.50. 


Mr. Little is an English merchant do- 
ing business in the interior of China, 
and to escape the depressing heat of his 
city of residence, he set out with his wife 
on a pilgrimage to Mount Omi, the great 
Booddhist sanctuary on which that reli- 


He reminded | gion is said to have first established | 


itself in China. The natural scenery 
thus enjoyed was very grand, and the 
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BANKERS.—THE REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A PEW OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 
Adams, Samuel, Capitalist, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


Barnes, W. H., Director Pennsylvania R. R. Co., Phila. 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


Blakslee. Alonzo P., Coal Operator 
Blynn, Harry, Blaylock & Blynn, Philadelphia. 

Bonnell, George B., 305 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Borie, Adolph E., Bethiehem Steel Co., Sout 
Hornot, A. F., & Bro., Dyers, Philadelphia. 
Bremer, George W., 20245 
Chandler, Mrs. Mary E., South Bethlehem, P. 
Cleaver, Mrs. A. N., South Pethiehem, Pa. 

Crenshaw, } ; 
Dennison, Rev. R. E., Roxborough, Philadelphia. 


Dod ‘on, Truman M. } (ogy Operators, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Dodson, Charles M. J 

Dongherty. Col. C. Bow, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Fritz, John, Bessemer Steel Engineer, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Fuller, James W., Pres. Lehigh Car 
sauqua, Pa. 


of Doyle and Doak, Contractors and 


Bethlehem, Pa. 
spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
a. 


_ B., Real Estate Officer, Girard Trust Co., Phila. 


Wheel Works, Cata- 








human discomfort almost enough to bal- 
ance it. From that point he pressed on 
across the Thibetan frontier far enough 
to get a reminder that foreigners are not 
welcome in that exclusive land. His 
descriptions of the region are very fine, 
and in many instances he has to record 
kindness from the Chinese, who are 
much less impressive than their Thibe- 
tan neighbors, but more hospitable. He 
takes a rather ambiguous position as to 
the missionaries, seeming to think that 
the man who goes to China to make 
money out of the natives has a better 
right there than one who goes to do them 
good. Mrs. Dr. Rijnhart’s narrative 
is more pathetic. She is the widow of a 
Dutch missionary, who labored for sev- 
eral years with good success among the 
Thibetans, Kumbum and Tankar, places 
close to the border. 
lodged for months in the great Bood- 
dhist monastery at the former place dur- 
ing a time of peril from the Muhamma- 
dan insurgents, and they rendered good 
service in caring for the wounded. But 
her husband became possessed with the 
idea that Thibet could be entered suc- 
cessfully from the Chinese side, and set 
out, with his wife and child, for the 
capital Lhassa.- The child died of the 
severities of the upland climate. Dr. 
Rijnhart was ordered to turn back, and 
had to obey. He was murdered by 
some natives when at a distance from 
their party asking for help. 
made her way back to China, over a 
route of indescribable difficulties, through 
a country infested with robbers, and 
with no guides but such as she must 
defend herself against. But she thinks 
the expedition was worth its cost in help- 
ing to focus attention on Thibet, and 














ferred. 


Common Stock. 


making plain moulding. 


cent on the original investment. 


PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL H. CRAMP, President. 





The Marles Carved Moulding 
Company # # of Philadelphia 


having 100,000 Shares Preferred, and 800,000 Shares Common 
Stock, par $5.00, offers the entire Preferred Stock (of which 75,000 
shares have already been subscribed) at par, $5.00 per share, with 
bonus three shares full paid Common Stock to each share of Pre- 
The latter will receive in dividends, from time to time, all 
net earnings up to its full par value, and then be converted into 


The Company owns the United States Patents covering the 
MARLES CARVING MACHINES, which will carve, equal to the 
best hand work, an endless variety of patterns on hard or soft wood 
mouldings, at the astonishing rate of thirty feet per minute. 

There are at least 100,000 machines in use in the United States 
This shows the enormous field. 

The states east of the Rocky Mountains have been allotted to 
the Dwight Lumber Co., Detroit, one of the largest manufacturers 
of moulding in the world, and they have contracted to carve, within 
three years, a minimum of 180,000 feet per day, on a basis averaging 
% cent per foot royalty to the Marles Company. 
will pay over FIVE PER CENT upon the entire Capital Stock, 
after the Preferred has gotten all of its money back, or twenty per 


future this will be greatly increased. 
Negotiations are now progressing with Sanborn, Vail, & Co., 
San Francisco, to establish the business on the Pacific Coast. 
‘Payments to be made to the REAL ESTATE TRUST COM- 


EDWARD FELL LUKENS, Secretary and Treasurer. 
For further information address 


MARLES CARVED MOULDING COMPANY 
611-614 Real Estate Building 


Riley 


This minimum 


It is believed that in the near 


ROBERT H. SAYRE, Vice-Pres, 
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prepare the way for other laborers. She 
writes with a woman's keen observation 
of social conditions and every-day ways, 
and this gives the book an especial in- 
terest. 


% 


The Bolivian Andes: A Record of Climbing 
and Exploration. By Sir Martin Conway. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $3 net. 


Here is the narrative of a man who 
lives among the high places of the earth. 
In London he dwells among authors and 
libraries, lecturing on art; but off his 
island he climbs, and crosses the Alps, 
the Himalayas, Spitsbergen peaks, and 
arctic glaciers. Having conquered other 
mountain worlds, he went to South 





They even were | 


America, in 1898, to explore and survey. 
Taking superbly trained Swiss guides as 
comrades, he arrived in Colombia just 
in time to see one of those chronic phe- 
nomena, a South American revolution, 
which ‘some allege are, in that part of 


| the world, substitutes for football. From 
Lima he went to Lake Titicaca, the 
highest large lake in the world. He 


His wife | 


Garrett, 

Grady, 

Graham, Charlies H., Capitalist, Philade'! 

Gummere, 
Bethlehem, 

Knecht, Howard R., Freemansburg, Pa. 

Lathrop, W. A., Gen. Mgr. Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 


Ronaldson 
Ryder, F. P , Gen. Sales Agent Lehigh Valley Coal Co , Phila, 
Savage, C. E., Kaltimore hid. 

Saylor- Brown, {f*2, 

sayre, Francis B., South Bethlehem, Pa 
Sayre, 
Sayre, Mrs. Robert H., Sr., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Sayre, Robert H., 
Seba 


Sumner, A. A., Treas. Tide 
Swett, George W., Manager Hote! Walton, Phila. 
Thomas, Samuel, Capitalist, Catasauqua, Pa 

Thomas, James, Pres. Davies & Thomas Co 


a 
Trimble 
Vail, John D., Capitalist, Blairstown, N 
Whitehead, Rt. 


traversed the region of arid lands, salt 
| marshes, and isolated mountains, as well 
| as those great basins of Bolivia which 
are over two miles up in the air. His 
book is full of nature studies and thrilling 
adventures. The author is genial and 
amusing, as well as full of pleasantly 
imparted information about the kind of 
people that live on coasts and plateaus 
in Bolivia. 


His greatest achievements, 

however, were in making the ascents of 
the mighty mountains Illimani, Sorata, 
and Anchomuna, whose ice-plated sides 
and snow-clad tops are found between 
| four and’ five miles above sea level. A 
praiseworthy characteristic of the author 
( Continued on page 587 ) 





A FEW OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


ohn B., Rosemont, Pa. 
on. John C., Attorney-at-Law, Philadelphia. 


: 
R. ng rivate Secretary to E. P. Wilbur, South 
a. 


arre, Pa, 


Leibert, Owen F., Chief Engineer Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Lentz, LaFayette, Capitalist, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 
Linderman, Garrett B., Pres. Li 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Linderman, Mrs. Robert P., South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lowrie, Rev. Samuel T., 1827 Pine St., Philadelphia. 
Middleton, Mrs. C. W., 1901 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
Middleton, Emma C., 130 East Walnut Lane, 
Philadelphia. 
Milson, Daniel, Capitalist, Catasauqua, Pa. 
Nelson, Mrs. Brucie N., Atlanta, Ga. 
Ogden, Robert C., Firm of John Wanamaker. 
Patton, Thomas R. 
Faulding, ‘Latnall, Pres. 
Potter, W. H., S 
Toledo, O. 


Quin’ren, Rev. 
andolph, Mrs. Jennie S. F., Morristown, N. 


Linderman Coal Co., South 
sermantown, 


Masonic ‘l'emple, Philadelphia. 
aware Insurance Co., Phila. 
Supt. Toledo Division Pennsylvania R. R., 
ohn, St. Patrick's, Montreal. 
ewis A., Pres. Lehigh Coal and Nav. ds., Phila 
Mary J. A., 4017 Locust St., Philadelphia 
M. D., 4404 Chestnut St., Phila 
ohn Nevin, South Bethlehem, Pa. 


r., South Bethlehem, Pa. - 
S., Secretar 


Abraham Steel Co. 


Kethlehem 
Schwarz, Henry G., Toys, 1006 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Seiss, Rev. Joseph A., 1338 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
Smith, Robert W., Treas. Pena he R. Co, Phila 
Snader, Edward R., M.D., 140 N. 20th St., Phila 


ater Oil Co., New York. 


, Catasauqua, 


Frank W., of F. W. Trimble & Co., Baltimore, Md 


ev. Cortlandt, Bishop of Western Penn- 


sylvania, Pittsburg, Pa 
Whitehead, Mrs. Cortlandt, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wilbur, E. P., Capitalist, South Bethlehem, Pa 
Wilbur, W. 4., Vi 

Bethlehem, Pa 
Willard, DeForrest, M.D., 1818 Chestnut St 


ice-Pres. E. P. Wilbur Trust Co., South 


, Phila 


Williams, Prof. E. H., Jr., Lehigh University, South Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 













































Thoughts for the 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S 
MEETING 


BY ROBERT E. SPEER 


September 22, 1901. The Saloon Power 
Doomed. Psa. 37 : I-10. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 

MONn.—Why liquor is evil (Prov. 20:1 ; 
Dan. 5: 1-5). 

PuES.—Why abstinence is best (Rom. 14: 


17-23). 

WED.—Why liquor-selling is sin (Hab. 2: 
5-8 ; 12, 15). 

ruuRS.—Why men sell liquor (1 Tim. 6: 
3-10). 


FRI.—Why the church should oppose it 
(Psa. 97: 10; Rom. 12: 21). 

SatT.—God's face is against it (Jer. 22 : 13- 
17; Micah 2: 1-3). 











Brian is evil because it defiles and 

destroys the image of God in man. 
The glory of God's image is integrity and 
purity. Liquor pollutes the temple of 


' liquor dealer, but vested interests of this | 


| with the rights of women and children. | 
| Has the wife no interest in her husband | 


| home-coming step are to be held at its 
| mercy ? 


| strong in the battle against sin, and their | 
|nourishment is to come to them from | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


sort are not to be tolerated in comparison | 


whom the saloon is sending to a drunk- 
ard’s grave? Is it to be protected in its 
right to ruin him, while the little chil- | 
dren who wait in hunger and fear his | 
Are its rights to kill their SSS WSS 
father greater than their rights to have 
his life preserved ? 


The church is for nothing if not for 













Shine comes quick—looks best and lasts longest—always was 
and is the best polish—never cakes on the stove. 
ALSO IN PASTE FORM—“SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH.” 
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war against sin and evil. She cannot 











take her members off into quiet pastures, 
into perpetual for their own 
spiritual complacency. They are to grow | 


retreat, 


faithful ministry to all who are in need, 
| and in fearless defense of the weak and 
‘*O ye that love the Lord, 


| oppressed. 
| hate evil.’’ «Overcome evil.’’ 
% 







Is bottled 


tooth care, 
And this and all other evils are to be | 


overcome. It is wicked to abandon | 
| 


every drop 








God, throws down the sovereignty of a | faith in the triumph of good. Wrong is 
holy will, and opens the life to lust and | Strong, but it is weaker than right, and 





of which is 



































excess. If it be said that it does not 
always do this, but only when intemper- 
ately used, it may be replied that that is 
just what liquor makes it difficult not to. 
do. If safety in its use is to be found 
only in temperance, then the only sure 
way to be temperate is to refuse to use it 
at all. Thousands of men have started 
out to, use liquor moderately who have 
ended by using it immoderately. And 
when once its immoderate use has begun, 
what a hell is let loose,—the unsightly 
disintegration of a human life slowly 
eaten out with the poison of drink, a 
home ruined and tarnished with shame, 
loved ones linked to the poor wretched 
career that is going down to the level of 
the beasts. 
Not 
every drinker ends thus, but the only 


this end is to avoid the beginning. 


safe way for any man to escape such an 
end is to refrain absolutely from drink. 


% 


And abstinence is not only best for the 
man’s self, but necessary, if he will be 
innocent of other men's sins. ‘‘It is 


good,’’ said Paul, ‘‘not to drink wine | 


nor to do anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth.’’ 
this were my world, aad I were the only 
man init. Even so, it would be better 
not to touch liquor. But every man’s 
conduct affects the conduct of scores of 
other men. Suppose you are strong 
enough to resist the temptation to excess, 
what right have you to start another man 
on that course who is not strong enough ? 


His blood will God require at your hand. 
4 

It is not possible to participate in such 

No 

Christian can justly rent property for the 

use of a saloon. 


a traffic as this without iniquity. 


The lust of money is 
doing its most wicked work if it leads 
men to take part in, or to connive at, this 
wicked trade. We are to hamper an. 
Men 


speak about the vested interest of the 


cripple it in every way we can. 





The only sure way to escape 


I cantot act as though | 





‘** Right the day will win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 


To falter would be sin.’’ 


If Christians do not feel this, the battle 
will be needlessly prolonged, and the 
day of victory long deferred. Simply to | 
shut the saloon will not accomplish the 
desired end, though that is a desired end. 
So long as the appetite exists, men will 
find a way to gratify it. But if Christ 
can save men from their sins, he can 
save them from all their sins ; and we 
are poor disciples if we do not hold fast | 
to this faith, and work untiringly in the | 
world, not only to destroy the saloon, | 
but also to uproot the appetite which the | 
saloons have arisen to satisfy. | 
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a delightfully 

















| fragrant 




















Prizes 
Catch 


many women. 

What do prizes 
amount to? Not 
worth consid- 
ering. Cannot 
pay you for 

poorer work, 
greater ex- 

pense and 

risktoclothes, 
which you get with 
an inferior wash- 
ing powder. Any woman who 
uses PEARLINE hasa prize, 
and will save enough to buy 
more and better knick-knacks. 


Pearline Saves “ 








One word— 


MacBETH — stands. 








| for everything good 


in lamp chimneys, 








Crackers 
Biscuit or 
Wafers 

ask for the 
kind that 
are always 
fresh in the 
In-er-seal 
Patent 
Package. 


The following biscuit are 
now to be had in the In-er- 
seal Patent Package :—Soda 
Milk, Graham, Oatmeal 
and Butter Thin Biscuit, 
\ Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 

Snaps. Look for the trade- 
og design on the end 
each ® package. 

















| MAKE MONEY EVENINCS. 
i mey ev 
| .My.name on every qne, —_ | Mes itr *fabite subibitinas with Saale op 
| ? tera or Stereopticon. Little capital n 
Write for ticulars. 260-page Catalocue FREE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥4 


Individual Communion 
. S fc 5 ~. « 1 
y Outiits. Staaten." 
SaniTary Communion Outfit Co. 
Dept. 23, Rochester, N. Y. 











| If-you'll send your address, I'll send you 
| the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 


| tell you what number to get for your lamp. 


| MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
DUR 









ABLE, LOWES F 
Bee 
School Lunches CHURCH BELLS and PEALS 









McSMANE BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 


THE, GENUINE MENEELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
| Meneely & Co., Watervliet, West Troy P. O., N. ¥. 


CHURCH Fansitdne* RGEISSLER SB. 


A variety and excellence is afforded by 
using Libby Foods for school lunches that 
cannot be secured in most homes. At- 
tractive and nutritious, in key-opening 
cans, they please the youngsters. 


Libby’s Atlas of the World, 82 new maps, 
size 8x11 inches—practical for the home— 
sent anywhere for 10 two-cent stamps. “How 
to Make Good Things to Eat,” free. 


Libby. McNeill & Libby, Chicago 

















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 





For Review 
Sunday 








EVIEW BIBLE-LIGHTS, 
formerly printed in The 
Sunday School Times and 
reprinted as a four-page 
folder, zre no longer printed 
in the paper, and will be 
published only in the folder 
style. The exercise for the 
third quarter is now ready. 
Price, 75 cents per hun- 
dred, postpaid. 














sew the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. ; 





The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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* (Continued from page 585) 
is -his generous appreciation of his 
predecessors in his own line of achieve- 
ments. Altogether, this is one of the | 
very best books in English on a country 
which, in some respécts, ‘s the most in- 
teresting on the South American con- 


tinent. 
5 4 


The History of the Church Known as the | 
Unitas Fratrum, or The Unity of the | 


Brethren, Founded by the Followers. of | 


John Hus, the Bohemian Reformer and | 
Martyr. By Edmund De Schweinitz, 
S.T.D., Bishop of the Unitas Fratrum, 
Second Edition. With portraits. Bethle- 
hem: The Moravian Publication Con- 
cern. $2. 


Bishop De Schweinitz’s scholarly book | 


covers the period of the history of the 


Moravian communion before the time | 
It is thus the first half of | 


of Zinzendorf. 
‘that striking story of which the second 
is found in Professor Hamilton's book 


on the Church during the eighteenth and | 
It has been used | 
as a text-book for sixteen years in the | 


nineteenth centuries. 


training of the Moravian clergy, but the 
searching examination which this in- | 
volves has shown nothing but a few 
typographical errors, which Professor 


Hamilton has corrected for the new edi- 
The earlier history, from Hus to | 


tion. 
Comenius, presents a strong contrast to 
that since Zinzendorf. 
ful labors in edifying the membership and 


extending the kingdom of Christ by mis- | 


Sions, we have a tale of suffering, persecu- 
tion, martyrdom, —the picture of a church 
‘under the Cross." Times there were 
of peaceful growth, but they were excep- 
tional. Yet the Hussite church was no- 
bly productive of worthy lives, and of a 
Christian literature which has lasting 
value, especially in hymnology. In that 
respect Zinzendorf followed in the foot- 
steps of his predecessors, but with great 


differences in the style and manner of }? 


his hymns. 
b 
A Year in China: 1899-1900. By Clive 
Bigham. New York: ‘The Macmillan 
Company. §3. 


Richly illustrated, and with maps that | 


tell lively stories of travel, this book is 


full to the brim with reading that is | 


worth while. During eighteen months 
Mr. Bigham, as traveler, diplomatist, 
and soldier, by boat, on foot, and a-wheel, 
in China, Russia, Korea, and Japan, 


met many kinds of men, and had many | 


lively adventures, including service in 
Admiral. Seymour's: unsuccessful relief 
party. He knows how to tell-a story 
well. His pages sparkle with bright 
ideas and well-turned phrases. He is 
fair, judicial, sympathetic, seeing the 
good in a Chinaman, and believing him 
capable of being a good Christian and a 
brave soldier. In equally just and true 
terms, he tells of the missi8naries. It is 
a capital book of travels. 


ae 


Books Received 
August 23 to August 30 


Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 
Story of a Child, The. Translated from the 
French of Pierre Loti, by Caroline F. Smith. 
$1.25. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 
Mystery of Baptism, The. By the Rev. John 
Stockton Axtell, Ph.D. $1.20, net. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


International Committee of youeg Men's 
Christian Associations, New York 
— Ideals of Christian “eal By 

on O. Shelton. Paper, 5 cents. 
, Personal Work and the Person Worker. By 
Don O. Shelton. Paper, 5 cents. 
Lutheran Publication Society, Philadelphia 
Protestant Church in Germany, The. By Pro- 
fessor George H. Schodde, Ph.D. (Leipzig.) 
40 cents. 


F. Tennyson Neely Company, New York 





Instead of peace- | 





Zanee Kooran. By Frederick O. Sibley. $1.50. 
True Love Wins. By William G. Kennedy. 
James Pott & Co., New York 


Brother Musicians. Reminiscences of Edward 
and Walter Bache. By Constance Bache. 


$1.50, net. 
| The Union Press, Philadelphia 
Life Beyond the Grave. By H. S. Hoff- 


man, D.D. §1. 


Thomas Whittaker, New York 
Modern American Bible, The. St. Luke 
(Gospel-Acts). By Frank Schell Ballentine. 
| 50 cents. 
Pulpit Points from Latest Literature. By J. 
. B. Tinling, B. A. $1.40, net. 


Be 








More Boxes of Gold 
And Many Greenbacks 


| To secure additional information directly 
| from the people, it is proposed to send little 
| boxes of gold and greenbacks to persons who 

| write the most interesting, detailed, and truth- 

ful descriptions of their experience on the fol- 
lowing topics. 

1. How have you been affected by coffee 
| drinking, and by changing from coffee to Pos- 
tum. 

2. Do you know any one who has been 
driven away from Postum because it came to 
the table weak and characterless at the first 
trial? 

3. Did you set such a person right regarding 
the easy way to make Postum clear, black, and 
with a crisp, rich taste ? 

4 Have you ever found a better way to 
make it than to use four heaping teaspoonsful 
to the pint of water, let stand on stove until 
real boiling begins, then note the clock and 
allow it to continue easy boiling full 15 minutes 
from that time, stirring down occasionally ? 
(A piece of butter about the size of a navy 
bean, placed in the pot, will prevent boiling 
ver. ) 

5. Give names and account of those you 
know to have been cured or helped in health 
by the dismissal of coffee and the daily use of 
| Postum Food Coffee in its place. 

6. Write names and addresses of 20 friends 
who you believe would be benefited by leav- 
ing off coffee. (Your name will not be di- 

vulged to them. ) 

Address your letter to the Postum Cereal 
Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., writing your 
| own name and address clearly. 
| Be honest and truthful, 
or fanciful letters, 
ments. 

Decision will be made between October 30 
| and November to, 1gor, by three judges, not 
members of the Postum Cereal Co., and a neat 
little box containing a $10 gold piece sent to 
each of the five best writers, a box containing a 
$5 gold piece to each of the 20 next best writers, 
a $2 greenback to each of the 100 next best, 
and a $1 greenback to each of the 200 next best 
writers, making cash prizes distributed to 325 
persons. 

Almost every one interested in pure food and 
drink is willing to have their name and letter 
appear in the papers, for such help as it may 
offer to the human race. However, a request 
to omit name will be respected. 

Every friend of Postum is urged to write, and 
each letter will be held in high esteem by the 
company, as an evidence of such friendship, 
| while the little boxes of gold and envelopes of 
| money will reach many modest writers whose 
plain and sensible letters contain the facts de- 
sired, although the sender may have but small 
faith in winning at the time of writing. 


i 


don't write poetry 
just plain, truthful state- 


see how many among you can win prizes. It 
| is a good honest competition, and in the best 
kind of a cause. 


*4 Let the GOLD DUST twins do your work! ** 
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for 
FREE booklet, 
“Golden Rules for 
| Housework.” 


of you are using soap for your cleaning, you will find that 


GOLD 


yA bare BUST and ae chen 
than anything else. Try it once 


DUST 


any soap at any price. There is no cleanser of 
better 


cleaning that GOLD DUST will not do 
and you will always use it 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston. 














Talk this subject over with your friends, and 








A New Sunday-School 
Exercise on Temperance 






Wz2 





<< 


TRIKING facts about temperance and intemperance are in- 
cluded in a new supplemental exercise of responsive read- 
ings for use with the quarterly temperance lesson, or at any 
time in any Sunday-school. 
condensed, trustworthy, and convincing statements of fact 


There has been a real need for 


on this vital subject, for use in Sunday-schools, in form and material 
and price especially adapted for use by the school as a whole, or by 


separate classes. 


Supplemental Temperance Lesson Number One has been carefully 
prepared by the author of the well-known Supplemental Question Course, 
Mr. John B. Smith, of whose work something may be learned from 
the following words of commendation : 


From Josiah Sereng, President of the 
League for Social Service, New York 


City. 

“1 have read with much interest and satis- 
faction your first supplemental Sunday- 
school temperance lesson. It seems to me 
well calculated to accomplish the desired 
result. 1 wish Sunday-schools everywhere 
might make use of it. I also like very much 
your Supplemental Bible Question Course, 
which is admirably adapted to train our 
youth in precisely those scriptural points 
concerning which they are to-day prover- 
bially ignorant.” 


From P. N. Peloubet, D.D. 

“I think your idea excellent. Such sup- 
plemental lessons are, 1 think, among the 
very best ways of teaching temperance in 
the school.” 


From John Wanamaker. 

“ Thanking you for your letter, at hand 
on my return from a week's absence, I 
hasten to say that my opinion of your quar- 
terly Supplemental Lesson upon temperance 
is that, if all the preparations are as well 
done as the one presented to me, your work 
will be of incalculable value. Moderate 
statements, after all, are the strongest, and 
carry the farthest.”’ 


From Amos R. Wells. 

“T am very glad to ~ upon paper just 
what I said the other about your exer- 
cise,— namely, I think r ere is a decided 
need for just such an exercise as Mr. Smith 
has prepared for the use of the entire school 
in connection with the temperance lessons. 
The first exercise of the series appears to me 
in every way a model,—attractive, concise 
forcible, and certain to leave a distinct and 
fine impression.” 


From Frank Delane, President Temper- 
ance Life Insurance Association 

“| have read the advance sheets of your 
Sunday-school temperance lesson, and I 
think it is most excellent. The facts you 
have given as to the ‘ Temperance and Gen- 
eral Provident Institution’ can be verified 
at any time by correspondence in this office, 
and it seems to me that the teaching of the 
entire lesson is most forcible.’’ 


From Mrs. J. K. Barney, 
World Missionary of the 
tian Temperance Union. 

“(In your Supplemental Temperance Les- 
son, Number 1, you have shown much tact 
in giving truth in a new way, and so pre- 
senting it that even the most prejudiced can- 
not object ” 


Round - the- 


omen’s Chris- 


Thousands of schools will welcome a special supplemental service 


such as this, and orders should be placed promptly. 
will be sent to any superintendent for a two-cent stamp. 


per hundred. 


A specimen copy 
Price, $1.50 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pears 


Its least virtue is that 
it lasts so. 

Soap is for comfort and 
cleanliness. 

Pears’ soap cleanliness— 
perfect cleanliness and 


comfort. 
Sold all over the world. 





























THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


cae) = EQUITABLE 


The brightest man for miles around. —~ 
The shining light of wisdom can | S T H FE 
Refiect from such a polished man, 

And so he says to high and low: 

“The brightest use SAPOLIO.”* q, 3 ie QO XJ Cs E free, i 

‘ ~~ 
Some one must direct the —s 

the city. Equally important is the 
cleanliness of the smallest home in |. | F E 
that city. If thiscan be accomplished 
by small exertion, at small expense, — 
so much the better. A cake o 4 O AY | DA NY YY 
in the hands of a bright, active woman 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. : 


ITS POLICIES ARE THE GOVERNMENT EW BVia IN Sm A 
B. & B. BONDS OF LIFE ASSURANCE DOK C> f 


WRI ye F ARTICULARS 


































For new autumn waists 


People usually like to celebrate the change TI 1F E O l | : [ A BR L FE Shoulder 


from light airy fabrics of summer to autumn ; oo 
styles with something rich, bright, and high L iI + AS S| R A N ( I S ( ) C | E T Y Su rts 
toned—and we've got in early an advance O1 ; faF9O. 
fine beautiful new Silks for waists that'll ; 
prove the right sort to attract all who want 1I2O Broadway New York Pag i ge ge E 
the smartest. |W ALEXANDER P Sich WAIST support the bust, 

85c. and $1.00 yard “eee es } the weight of the skirts and hold 
the shoulders guee erect. This 


is but one of the many healthful 
features of all the 










































Swell color effects—entirely different from 
any suggested by former assortments—and 
kind of fine silk that will show we’re mark- 
ing new things very low. 































You'll be pleased when you get samples. WN WY ' FERRIS 
BOGGS & BUHL \ ly Yoo aD” Ns Rup . | Good Sense Corset Waists 
Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. The Se : A garment designed upon the 
P y po 


broadest laws of common sense; 
that meets the exacting demands 
of fashion, and is endorsed by all 
the leading rhysicians. 

Ferris Good Sense Corset Waists 
are made in all shapes and sizes to 
suit every form—with long or short 
waist, high or low bust. Sold by all 
peg Cee eee lllustrated catalog 
free. Finest material and workmanship. 

THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY 
341 Broadway, New York. 
















Healthy Schoolma’am 
Found Out How to Peed Herself 















—is Elgin time, and has been 
since the Elgin factory per- 
fected the American watch. 
Every portion of an 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


IN 
—aee over machine me fe a NAY 
make it—is made in the n UNS ante } of 
factory. The Watch Word every: WAN Y9 41. Alan Race 2 = ® — 


where is Elgin. Eve Elgin \ \e 
Watch has the word “Elgin” en- eilant. No odor. IDS BY MAIL. youe N PR 
graved on the works. Booklet free. | Sonee, Paya ths Freigh Braghamton, 8, 


everywhere, — - 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATOH 0©0. eo 
igi, TL js oszee | AMERICAN . 
as a robust, healthy, strong, vigorous woman, Te > Fire Insurance Compan ’ 
having gained in weight from go pounds to 126 ; | , , = : | Nos, 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


her nerves strong, face bright and cheery, and | ————— 













Many school teachers, at the end of their 
year's work, feel thoroughly exhausted and 
worn out, physically and mentally. The de- 
mand upon the nerves avd brain of a teacher 
is unusual, and unless they are well fed, and fed 
upon properly selected food, it is natural that 
they should run down. 

A little woman teacher at Gobleville, Mich., 








































who has been teaching regularly for a number 
of years, has always found herself thoroughly 
exhausted at the end of the session, until within 
the last year she has made use of Grape-Nuts 



































Food with the result that she closed the year 




















really a wonder to all her friends, who con- 
stantly comment on her color and strength. 
She knows exactly to what the change is at- 
tributed, for in the years past, living on ordinary 





food, she has almost broken down before the Because the high standard of excellence 
a 
100! year close “re i ing G _ ee ada possessed by Ralston Breakfast Food is 
scl ool year . sed, ee reas, since using Grape “| "OAL oy oF ; ." maintained in every one our products. . 
; Nuts, this change has been brought about ; 4 bas}  & ‘ 3 ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. e 
, evidence prima facie of the value of Grape- sak idole Bete } ‘PAN A) ; The full variety consisting of 62 Ib. packages 
; Nuts F if Sine dee te ‘ a ye (pak aod 7“ x d =f } and the 12 Ib. sack will be sent express prepaid for $1.00and your grocer’s name. This 
uts Food for rebuilding the brain and nerve =", ’ special trial offer will not be sent to the same person twice, and is made at a loss 
centers . a : as to give you opportunity to test these palate-pleasing health foods. 


PURINA MILLS “W bere Purityis Paramount,’’ 858 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


The name of the teacher can be given by the | 
Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich, 





